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Many friends of the Association and several of its local branches have asked 
how best they might show their appreciation of President Storey’s notable 
service to the cause, in winning the Louisville Segregation Case before the 
United States Supreme Court. Mr. Storey’s answer is—‘DON’T HOLD 
LAUDATORY MEETINGS. I SHALL FEEL BEST REPAID IF EVERY 
BRANCH WILL JOIN ENTHUSIASTICALLY IN THE EFFORT TO 
SECURE 50,000 MEMBERS FOR THE N. A. A. C. P. WE NEED A 
LARGE MEMBERSHIP TO INSURE THE PERMANENT SUCCESS OF 
OUR GREAT MOVEMENT AGAINST RACE PREJUDICE.” 


Every Crisis reader should join the Association. 


DO IT NOW 


PIN ONE DOLLAR TO THIS SLIP AND MAIL 


MOORFIELD STOREY MEMBERSHIP DRIVE BLANK 
OswaLp Garrison VILLARD, Treasurer, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Advancement of Colored People and help boom your Moorfield Storey 
Drive for 50,000 members. 
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SIR 
| I want to become a member of the National Association for the 


Dis seks wits City and State 


The Crisis is sent without further charge to members paying two dollars or more. 
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THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


DURHAM, N. C. 
Open to Students of Either Sex. 


It is more than a mere school. It is a community at service 
and uplift. Its influence is destined to be felt in all sections 
of the country in improved Negro community life wherever 


our trained workers locate. 


The following departments are already in successful opera- 
tion: Teacher Training, Industrial, Literary, Academic and 
Collegiate, Commercial, Missionary, Theological, Household 
Economics and Departments of Music. 


In equipment and teaching it is not surpassed by any School for 
the Education of Negro Youth in the South. 


The next term opened Monday, October 1, 1917. 
and detailed information, address 


For catalog 


President, JAMES E. SHEPARD, 


DURHAM - - 


The A. & T. Summer 
School 


The Agricultural and Technical College 


The Nineteenth Annual Session begins 
June 24, 1918, and continues six weeks. 

Pleasant surroundings, strong fac- 
ulty, attractive courses. 


Teachers are advised to send Regis- 
tration Fee at once and secure lodging 
in advance. 


A Teachers’ Institute, under the man- 
agement of Experts, will be conducted 
co-incidentally with the last two weeks 
of the session. 

Registration Fee: to new stadents $2.00 

P “ : to former students $1.00 


For information as to Summer School, 
Institute or for catalog, address 


PRESIDENT DUDLEY, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CHEYNEY TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


CHEYNEY, PENNA. 


For reasonably mature students who have 
a good secondary school preparation, and who 
desire to become teachers, courses are of- 
fered during the regular term in academic 
work, domestic science, domestic art, phys- 
ical training, elementary school methods, 
wood and metal working, and agriculture. 
Board and laundry privileges for the year 
$125. Fall term begins Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 18, 1918. 


The Summer School for Teachers, from 
July 1st to July 31st, inclusive, will this year 
offer primary methods, English, mathematics, 
history, civics and geography, plain sewing 
and dressmaking, raffia work and basketry, 
art needle work, cookery, wood and metal 
working, physical draining, and gardening. 
Dormitory space is limited, and applications 
should be made early. Cost for the four 
weeks $15.00. 

For further information write to 

LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, 
Principal. 
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Atlanta University | MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Is beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, Ga. 
The courses of study include High School, Normai 
School and Collerve, with manual training and do- 
mestic science. Among the teachers are graduates 
of Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth and Wellesley. Forty- 
eight years of successful work have been completed. 
Students come from all parts of the South. Grad- 
uates are almost universally successful, 


For further information address 


President EDWARD T. WARE 
ATLANTA, GA, 


Knoxville College 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. The 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. A Splendid 
Intellectual Atmosphere. Noted for Honest and 
Thorough Work, 


Offers full courses in the following departments: 
College, Normal, High School, Grammar School and 
Industrial. 


Good water, steam heat, electric lights, 
drainage. Expenses very reasonable. 
Fall Term Began September 19, 1917. 


For information address 


President R. W. Mc GRANAHAN 
KNOXVILLE, .TENN. 
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THE FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE 
Tallahassee, Florida 


good 












Offers long and short courses in 
Mechanic Arts, in Home Economics, 
in Agriculture, in Education and in 
Science. 


For Catalog Addzess 


NATHAN B. YOUNG, President 
P. O. DRAWER 524 





1870 CLARK UNIVERSITY 1917 
SOUTH ATLANTA GEORGIA 

Most beautiful campus of 70 acres, com- 
modious buildings with modern_conveniences. 
High Scholarship — Talented Faculty — Well 
equipped library and _ laboratories—Literary 
societies—Athletics—C 0-edurational—Expenses 
very low. $100 per year of eight months 
will pay tuition, board, room, etc. 

Comfortable dormitories with steam heat 
and gas light. 

COURSES OF STUDY 

Domestic Science for girls, cooking, sewing, 

dressmaking and embroidery. 
Pre-Academy—7th and 8th grades. 
Academy—Four years with diploma. 
Pre.Medical—Two years above academy. 
College—Four years leading to A. B. degree. 
Normal—Five years above grades with diploma. 

First Semester opened October 8, 1917. 

HARRY ANDREWS KING, President. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
ander the direction of the Sisters of St. Mary, 


Addre 





$$: 
THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 
609 N. 43d St. W. Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A. 
athletics, all live features. 


For information address 
JOHN HOPE, President. 


WILEY UNIVERSITY 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 


Recognized as a college of the First Class 
by Texas and Louisiana State Boards of 
Education. Harvard, Yale and Columbia 
represented on ifs faculty ; students gath- 
ered from ten different states. 


Strongest Music Department in the West 
M. W. DOGAN, President 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 


Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 

Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 

Christian home life. 

High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 
FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 











Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Co-Educational 


The largest institution of learning in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of special- 
ists, trained in some of the best universities in the 
North and in the South. Noted for high standard of 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris- 
tian influence. Well equipped dormitories; sane 
athletics under faculty supervision. Expenses rea- 
sonable. Loeation central and healthful. 

Departments: Theology, College, Preparatory, Nor- 
mal, Commercial, Musical, Domestic Science, Nurse 
Training, Sewing, Printing and Tailoring. 

First Semester becan ptember 27, 1917. 

For further information address 


W. A. FOUNTAIN, President 
BISHOP J. 5. FLIPPER, Chairman Trustee Board. 
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LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


A Religious Co-Educational School with a 
Tradition 
Open to All Negroes: Only Merit Counts 


Students come from Twenty-nine 
States in the Union, from Canada, 
Africa, the West India Islands and 
Central America. And Graduates Make 
Good. 

Salisbury, North Carolina, an Ideal 
Place for Study with a Mild, Equable 
Climate, Pure Water, Breezes from 
Pine and other Forests a Constant 
Tonic—the Greatest Degree of Health- 
fulness. 


New Girls’ Dormitory with all Modern Conveni- 
ences Accommodating 2i0 just Completed 
and Ready 


Courses of Study: Grammar School, Academy, 
Normal, College, Divinity, Music and 
Industries for Boys and Girls. 
Expenses Moderate. 


Thirty-sixth Session os Wednesday, Oe- 
tober 3, 1917. 


For Further Information Address 


D. C. SUGGS, President or 
J. E. Aggrey, Registrar. 


TOUGALOO COLLEGE 


MISSISSIPPI 


“The best school for Negroes in the 
State."—Bishop Theodore D. Bratton. 


COLLEGE 


Regular Four Year A. B. Course 
Two Year Teacher Training Course 


ACADEMY ' 


Choice of Seven Courses — College 
Preparatory, Agricultural, Mechanical, 
Home Economics, Commercial, Pedag- 
ogical, Musical. 





Out in the country. Expenses low. 


Four Prize Scholarships of $25.00 Each Offered 
Boys for Best Entrance Examinations to 
Eighth and Ninth Grade. 

For particulars 


Write President W. T. HOLMES 


Tougaloo, Hinds County, Mississippi 





Hale Infirmary and Nurse 


Training School 


$28 Lake Street, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Hale Infirmary School of Nursing offers to in. 
telligent young women between the age of eighteen 
and thirty-five a three years’ course in the profes- 
Students of this school are eligible 
to Alabama examinations for the degree of R. N. 
For further information apply to the superintendent. 
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Talladega College 
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TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 
FREDERICK A. SUMNER, President. 


A School for Training Leaders through the 
following Departments and Courses: 


Scientific Conservatory of Music 
Classical Agriculture 

Education Domestic Science and Arts 
Theological Nurse Training 

Bible Institute Manual Training 
Academy Printing 


40 Teachers and Workers 
600 Students 


For Catalog address, 


THE DEAN, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 


COLEMAN COLLEGE 


GIBSLAND, LA. 


Supported by Baptist State Woman’s Home 
Mission Society of Chicago and Boston and 
A. B. H. Society of New York. Students 
from six different states. Graduates ex- 
empted on first grade by Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 





O. L. COLEMAN, President 


The Slater Industrial and 


State Normal School 
For Colored Youth of Both Sexes 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


I. Offering Standard Courses 
In Academic Subjects, 
In Industrial and Vocational Subjects, 
In Education. 

II. Graduates receive the Teacher’s Cer- 
tificate. 

III. Located amid the foothills of the moun- 
tain section of Western North Caro- 
lina and the health conditions are ideal. 

IV. Accommodations excellent and expenses 
moderate. 

For further information communicate with 
S. G. ATKINS, Principal 
SLATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THE LINCOLN HOSPITAL 
HOME SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


in the City of New York offers to young 
women a three years’ course of instruction in 
Nursing. Capacity of hospital 420 beds. Post 
Graduate course of six months to graduates 
of accredited training schools. For informa- 
tion apply to SUPERINTENDENT of 
NURSES, Lincoln Hospital and Home, New 
York City. 


> 
The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 
Will Help You Get A Better Paying Position 
REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 


Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Box 22, Wilberforce, 0. 
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Editorial 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT 
T IS just an old lantern, filled 
with grimy oil. It cannot 
lead anywhere, yet its light 
leads. Its golden light streams 
throughout the night. 

Whose is the light? 

It is not the lantern’s. It simply 
seems to be the lantern’s radiance. 
It is the Light of the World and it 
leads not toward the millenium in 
the North, but out of the insult and 
prostitution and ignorance and lies 
and lynchings of the South—up 
toward a chance, a new chance,— 
nothing more. But thank God for 
that. 

The United States Department of 
Labor has been doing all it can to put 
this light out. Long since it stopped 
helping Negroes to find jobs in the 
North. Lately it has forbidden firms 
from advertising for southern labor. 
More lately it has begun what may 
prove a new slavery of 100,000 work- 
ers from the West Indies. 

We have asked for justice from 
this Department of the Government ; 
we have asked not for jobs but for 
representation with power; the an- 
swer lingers. 

Lead, Kindly Light. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND. 

E ARE publishing 100,000 
copies of the Easter 
CRISIS and indications are 

We that we shall sell the 

whole edition. 

This is no small physical accom- 
plishment. End to end these copies 
would extend fifteen miles and the 
pages end to end would reach from 
Boston to Baltimore. The weight of 





the edition sent through the mails 
will be nearly ten tons. 

And yet, this is but a fair begin- 
ning. It is not too much to ask for 
one million readers of THE CRISIS 
and toward this we are aiming. 

Meantime, there comes the insis- 
tent and proper question: ‘‘Why does 
not THE CRISIS do its own printing 
and presswork?” 

The answer is: We shall at the first 
possible moment. But it must be re- 
membered that to print a magazine 
of this quality and circulation would 
call for an expenditure of capital lar- 
ger than we can now afford. Never- 
theless, we have already taken steps 
looking toward a future when we 
shall not only manufacture and pub- 
lish THE CRISIS, but do a general pub- 
lishing business. 

The income of THE CRrIsIs last year 
was nearly $33,000. Half of this was 
spent in publishing and over $9,000 
in salaries. THE CRISIS is still out of 
debt with a net worth December 31, 
1917, of $8,586. 

Thank you. 


ATTENTION. 

IELD ARTILLERY has be- 
come a highly specialized 
instrument of great precis- 
ion. Front line trenches are 

frequently less than a hundred yards 

apart and nothing discourages your 
own infantry more than to receive 

a shell that was intended for the 

next trench. When the men of the 

92nd Division go “over the top” they 
will frequently follow an accom- 
panying barrage as close as a hun- 
dred yards. 

Now that “curtain of fire” behind 
which colored soldiers will move to 
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the assault of brutal German lines 
will be laid down by the first field 
guns ever manred by colored Ameri- 
can soldiers. Every Negro in the 
United States is deeply interested in 
seeing that the artillery of the 92nd 
Division becomes as efiicient an or- 
ganizatior. as the Tenth Cavalry, for 
instance, of which every colored 
American is justly proud. 

The 167th Field Artillery Brigade 
is tremendously handicapped today 
because the draft has failed to bring 
in a sufficient number of educated 
and technically trained men to fill the 
special details and assume the re- 
sponsibilities of Non-Commissioned 
Officers. The Commanding General 
of the Artillery Brigade desires at 
once to secure the following special. 
ists: 

Forty-four Telephone men who 
have had experience at installing and 
operating telephones, with a knowl- 
edge of elementary electricity. 

Sixty-one Instrument men with at 
least a high school education. They 
will be trained to use the Battery 
Commander’s telescope, aiming circle, 
range finder, and other instruments 
similar to surveyors’ and engineers’ 
instruments. Civil engineers are par- 
ticularly desired for this work. 

Forty-four Scouts, high school 
graduates, if possible, who have had 
some instruction in drafting and 
mapping and can learn to do recon- 
naissance work. 

Forty-six Typists and 12 Stenog- 
raphers to do clerical work in Bri- 
gade and Regimental headquarters, 
and Battery offices. 

Thirty-one Mechanics who can keep 
the guns and motors in repair, men 
with experience as machinists or 
millwrights. 

Eighteen Saddlers to repair har- 
ness and saddles. 

Forty-seven Horse-shoers. 

Ten Radio or Telegraph Operators. 

Three hundred and twenty-three 
men of good education and mature 
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years who can work into the respon- 
sible positions of First Sergeants, 
Mess Sergeants, Supply Sergeants, 
Sergeants, and Corporals. 

To all of the above who prove com- 
petent, positions are open carrying 
the rank or the pay of Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers: $36-$38 a month and 
support. 

In addition there are needed: 

Forty Hospital attendants, men 
having a knowledge of first aid or 
previous hospital experience. 

Thirteen Truck drivers who under- 
stand automobile repairs. 


Men from 18 to 40 years of age are 
eligible. Anyone desiring to enlist 
should write to the 

Commanding General, 
167th Field Artillery Brigade, 
92nd Division, 

Camp Dix, New Jersey, 
stating age, education, and experience 
in the class applied for. Those who 
are already registered in the draft 
will, if accepted, be enlisted at once 
in the National Army; those not reg- 
istered will be enlisted in the Regular 
Army and assigned to the 167th Field 
Artillery Brigade. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

F any Negro has a lingering 
hope that the Republican Party 
has learned anything recently 
let him straightway give it up. 

he Republican National Commit- 

tee at St. Louis deliberately defeated 
Perry Howard, a Mississippi Negro, 
for a place among its members and 
elected a Negro-hating “Lily White” 
sent there by a convention which the 
committee itself acknowledged was 
illegal. 

The Republican Party not only de- 
liberately refused to nominate a 
Negro in the largest Negro congres- 
sional district in the North, but went 
into court and tried to prevent Re- 
verdy C. Ransom from even running 
as an independent in New York City. 

The Republican Party under Chair- 
man Hays thus starts out as both 
anti-Negro and reactionary. 
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HOUSTON AND EAST ST. LOUIS 


HOUSTON 
17 WHITE persons killed. 

18 COLORED soldiers hanged. 

41 COLORED soldiers imprisoned 
for life. 

4 COLORED soldiers imprisoned. 

5 COLORED soldiers under sen- 
tence of death; temporarily re- 
prieved by the President. 

40 COLORED soldiers on trial for 
life. 

White policeman who caused the riot 
not even indicted. 

No white army officers tried. 
(Military law.) 


WA 


HAULING. DRAYING, TRUCKING and 
+ DELIVERY WAGONS are NOT AMOWE 
IN THIS PARK ond ace PROHIBITED 

By City*ORDINARCE. 
BEN CAMPBELL. Payor 


KEEP OUT. 





EAST ST. LOUIS 
125 NEGROKS killed. 
10 COLORED men imprisoned for 
fourteen years. 
4 WHITE men imprisoned 14-15 


years. 

® WHITE men imprisoned five 
years. 

11 WHITE men imprisoned under 
one year. 


18 WHITE men fined. 
One COLORED man still on trial 
for life. 
17 WHITE men acquitted. 
(Civil law.) 


ENTRANCE TO THE CITY PARK, HOUSTON, TEX. 


The park is maintained by taxes on 70,000 whites and 40,000 Negroes. A_ few blocks from this park 
Policeman Sparks shot Corporal Baltimore and started the riot. Baltimore was hanged. 
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Safe for Democracy 


RUSSIA. 


For a moment we thought that the 
general’s life had been saved, when all 
at once a number of soldiers smashed 
open the door and rushed into the car. 
They seized Dukhonin by the shoul- 
ders, pushed him out on the car steps, 
and then down to the station plat- 
form. Krylenko ran after them. At 
the sight of the general there was an 
outbreak of yells. 


“Kill him at once!” the mob shouted. 
“It is enough that Kerensky and 
Korniloff have got away from us. 
This must be beaten down on the 
spot.” The crowd began to surge 
closer around Dukhonin. In vain 
Krylenko shouted orders and_en- 
treaties; he was not heard. Rifle- 
butts flew up into the air. Then came 
a dreadful sight. Krylenko entreated 
the mob to spare the unhappy man, 
but out from the crowd jumped a tall 
sailor, whose cap bore the name of 
the cruiser Aurora, and shoved Kry- 
lenko back. 

“Look here, you, if you mix into 
this business, we will settle with you, 
too.” Then, with a single blow of his 
musket, he beat Dukhonin to the 
ground. The General immediately 
leaped up, his face bathed in blood, 
me | tried to speak, but he was imme- 
diately transfixed by a dozen bay- 
onets, and then upon that bloody body 
a fury of blows from rifle butts and 
heavy boots descended. The crowd 
fought to get nearer to the corpse. It 
was stripped of every stitch of cloth- 
ing. Scenes of grotesque horror were 
enacted. Two soldiers, having each 
snatched one of the General’s boots, 
fell upon each other with curses and 
blows. 


Finally, the body, entirely naked. 
was propped up against the railway 
car and, laughing like madmen, the 
crowd gave itself up to a series of 
monstrous amusements. Sailors, Red 
Guards, and soldiers threw snowballs 
and mud at the head of the dead man. 
—New York Evening Post. 


AMERICA. 


Jim Mcllherron, the Negro who shot 
and killed Pierce Rodgers and Jesse 
Tigert, two white men at Estill 
Springs, last Friday, and wounded 
Frank Tigert, was tortured with a 
red-hot crowbar and then burned to 
death here to-night at 7:40 by twelve 
masked men. A crowd of approxi- 
mately 2,000 persons, among whom 
were women and children, witnessed 
the burning. 


Mcllherron, who was badly wounded 
and unable to walk, was carried to the 
scene of the murder, where prepara- 
tion for a funeral pyre was begun. 


The captors proceeded to a spot 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
railroad station and prepared the 
death fire. The crowd followed and 
remained throughout the horrible pro- 
ceedings. The Negro was led to a 
hickory tree, to which they chained 
him. After securing him to the tree 
a fire was laid. A short distance away 
another fire was kindled, and into it 
was put an iron bar to heat. 

When the bar became red hot a 
member of the mob jabbed it toward 
the Negro’s body. Crazed with fright, 
the black grabbed hold of it, and as 
it was pulled through his hands the 
atmosphere was filled with the odor 
of burning flesh. This was the first 
time the murderer gave evidence of his 
will being broken. Scream after 
scream rent the dir. As the hot iron 
was applied to various parts of his 
body his yells and cries for mercy 
could be heard in the town. 


After torturing the Negro several 
minutes one of the masked men poured 
coal oil on his feet and trousers and 
applied a match to the pyre. As the 
flames rose, enveloping the black’s 
body, he begged that he be shot. Yells 
of derision greeted his request. The 
angry flames consumed his clothing 
and little blue blazes shot upward 
from his burning hair before he lost 
consciousness. — Chattanooga Daily 
Times. 








MINE EYES HAVE 
SEEN 


By Alice M. Dunbar-Nelson 
A Play in One Act. 


(Rights of Reproduction reserved.) 


CHARACTERS. 

DAN: The Cripple. 

Curis: The Younger Brother. 

Lucy: The Sister. 

Mrs. O’NEILL: An Irish Neighbor. 

JAKE: A Jewish Boy. 

JULIA: Chris’ Sweetheart. 

BILL HARVEY: A Muleteer. 

CORNELIA LEWIS: A Settlement Worker. 

Time: Now 

Place: A manufacturing city in 
northern part of the United States. 


SCENE. 

Kitchen of a tenement. All details of fur- 
nishing emphasize  sordidness—laundry 
tubs, range, table covered with oil cloth, 
pine chairs. Curtain discloses DAN in a 
rude imitation of a steamer chair, propped 
by faded pillows, his feet covered with a 
patch-work quilt. Practicable window at 
back. 

Lucy is bustling about the range prepar- 
ing a meal. During the conversation she 
moves from range to table, setting latter 
and making ready the noon-day meal. 

DAN is about thirty years old; face thin, 
pinched, bearing traces of suffering. His 
hair is prematurely gray; nose finely chis- 
elled; eyes wide, as if seeing BEYOND. 
Complexion brown. 

Lucy is slight, frail, brown-skinned, about 
twenty, with a pathetic face. She walks 
with a slight limp. 

DAN: Isn’t it most time for him to come 
home, Lucy? 

Lucy: It’s hard to tell, Danny, dear; 
Chris doesn’t come home on time any more. 
It’s half-past twelve, and he ought to be 
here by the clock, but you can’t tell any 
more—you can’t tell. 

DAN: Where does he go? 

Lucy: I know where he doesn’t go, Dan, 
but where he does, I can’t say. He’s not 
going to Julia’s any more lately. I’m 
afraid, Dan, I’m afraid! 

Dan: Of what, Little Sister? 

Lucy: Of everything; oh, Dan, it’s too 
big, too much for me—the world outside, the 
Street—Chris going out and coming home 
nights moody-eyed; I don’t understand. 


DAN: And so you’re afraid? That’s been 
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Lucy 


the trouble from the beginning of time— 
we’re afraid because we don’t understand. 

Lucy: (Coming down front, with a dish 
cloth in her hand.) 

Oh, Dan, wasn’t it better in the old days 
when we were back home—in the little 
house with the garden, and you and father 
coming home nights and mother getting sup- 
per, and Chris and I studying lessons in 
the dining-room at the table—we didn’t 
have to eat and live in the kitchen then, 
and— 

DAN: (Grimly.) 

—And the notices posted on the fence for 
us to leave town because niggers had no 
business having such a decent home. 

Lucy: (Unheeding the interruption.) 

—And Chris and I reading the wonderful 
books and laying our plans— 

DAN: —To see them go up in the smoke 
of our burned home. 

Lucy: (Continuing, her back to DAN, her 
eyes lifted, as if seeing a vision of retro- 
spect.) 

—And everyone petting me because I had 
hurt my foot when I was little, and father— 
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Dan: —Shot down like a dog for daring 
to defend his home— 

Lucy: —Calling me “Little Brown Prin- 
cess,” and telling mother— 

Dan: —Dead of pneumonia and heart- 
break in this bleak climate. 

Lucy: —That when you— 

DAN: Maimed for life in a factory of 
hell! Useless—useless—broken on the 
wheel. 

(His voice breaks in a dry sob.) 

Lucy: (Coming out of her trance, throws 
aside the dish-cloth, and running to DAN, 
lays her cheek against his and strokes his 
hair.) 

Poor Danny, poor Danny, forgive me, I’m 
selfish. 


DAN: Not selfish, Little Sister, merely 
natural, 

(Enter roughly and unceremoniously 
Curis. He glances at the two with their 


arms about each other, shrugs his shoulders, 
hangs up his rough cap and mackinaw on 
a nail, then seats himself at the table, his 
shoulders hunched up; his face dropping on 
his hand. Lucy approaches him timidly.) 

Lucy: Tired, Chris? 

Curis: No. 

Lucy: Ready for dinner? 

Curis: If it is ready for me. 

Lucy: (Busies herself bringing dishes to 
the table.) 

You’re late to-day. 

Curis: I have bad news. 
posted today. 

Lucy: Number? Posted? 

(Pauses with a plate in her hand.) 

Curis: I’m drafted. ’ 

Lucy: (Drops plate with a crash. DAN 
leans forward tensely, his hands gripping 
the arms of his chair.) 

Lucy: Oh, it can’t be! They won’t take 
you from us! And shoot you down, too? 
What will Dan do? 

Dan: Never mind about me, Sister. 
you’re drafted, boy? 

CHRIS: Yes—yes—but—— 

(He rises and strikes the table heavily 
with his hand.) 

I’m not going. 

Dan: Your duty—— 

Curis: —Is here with you. 
elsewhere, I’ll pay none. 

Lucy: Chris! Treason! I’m afraid! 


Curis: Yes, of course, you’re afraid, Lit- 
tle Sister, why shouldn’t you be? Haven’t 


you had your soul shrivelled with fear since 


My number was 


And 


I owe none 
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we were driven like dogs from our home? 
And for what? Because we were living like 
Christians. Must I go and fight for the na- 
tion that let my father’s murder go unpun- 
ished? That killed my mother—that took 
away my chances for making a man out of 
myself? Look at us—you—Dan, a shell of 
a man— 

DAN: Useless—useless— 

Lucy: Hush, Chris! 


CHRIS: —And me, with a fragment of an 
education, and no chance—only half a man. 
And you, poor Little Sister, there’s no 
chance for you; what is there in life for 
you? No, if others want to fight, let them. 
I’ll claim exemption. 

DAN: On what grounds? 

CHRIS: You—and Sister. 
have; I support you. 

DAN: (Half rising in his chair.) 

Hush! Have I come to this, that I should 
be the excuse, the woman’s skirts for a 
slacker to hide behind? 

Curis: (Clenching his fists.) 

You call me that? You, whom I’d lay 
down my life for? I’m no slacker when I 
hear the real call of duty. Shall I desert 
the cause that needs me—you—Sister— 
home? For a fancied glory? Am I to take 
up the cause of a lot of kings and politicians 
who play with men’s souls, as if they are 
cards—dealing them out, a hand here, in 
the Somme—a hand there, in Palestine—a 
hand there, in the Alps—a hand there, in 
Russia—and because the cards don’t match 
well, call it a misdeal, gather them up, 
throw them in the discard, and call for a 
new deal of a million human, suffering 
souls? And must I be the Deuce of Spades? 

(During the speech, the door opens slowly 
and JAKE lounges in. He is a slight, pale 
youth, Hebraic, thin-lipped, eager-eyed. His 
hands are in his pockets, his narrow shoul- 
ders drawn forward. At the end of CHRIS’ 
speech he applauds softly.) 

JAKE: Bravo! You’ve learned the patter 
well. Talk like the fellows at the Socialist 
meetings. 

DAN and Lucy: Socialist meetings! 

Curis: (Defiantly.) 

Well? 

Dan: Oh, nothing; it explains. 
go on—any more? 

JAKE: Guess he’s said all he’s got breath 
for. I’ll go; it’s too muggy in here. What's 
the row? 


I am all you 





All right, 


MINE EYES 


CHRIS: Pm drafted. 
JAKE: Get exempt. 
want to go. As for me 

(Door opens, and Mrs. O’NEILL bustles in. 
She is in deep mourning, 
shrewd-looking, bright-eyed.) 

Mrs. O’NEILL: Lucy, they do be sayin’ 
as how down by the chain stores they be a 
raid on the potatoes, an’ ef ye’re wantin’ 
some, ye’d better be after gittin’ into yer 
things an’ comin’ wid me. I kin kape the 
crowd off yer game foot—an’ what’s the 
matter wid youse all? 

Lucy: Oh. Mrs. O’Neill, Chris has got to 
go to war. 

Mrs. O’NEILL: An’ ef he has, what of it? 
Ye’ll starve, that’s all. 

DAN: Starve? 
live. 

(Lucy wrings her hands impotently. Mrs. 
O’NEILL drops a protecting arm about the 
girl’s shoulder.) 

Mrs. O’NEILL: An’ it’s hard it seems to 
yer? But they took me man from me year 
before last, an’ he wint afore I came over 
here, an’ it’s a widder I am wid me five 
kiddies, an’ I’ve niver a word to say but— 

CHRIS: He went to fight for his own. 
What do they do for my people? They don’t 
want us, except in extremity. They treat 
us like—like—like— 

JAKE: Like Jews in Russia, eh? 

(He slouches forward, then 
straightens itself electrically.) 

Like Jews in Russia, eh? 
right of honor in men, eh? Or the right of 
virtue in women, eh? There isn’t a wrong 
you can name that your race has endured 
that mine has not suffered, too. But there’s 
a future, Chris—a big one. We younger 
ones must be in that future—ready for it, 
ready for it— 

(His voice trails off, and he sinks de- 
spondently into a chair.) 

CHRIS: Future? Where? 
country? Where? 

(The door opens and JULIA rushes in im- 
pulsively. She is small, slightly built, eager- 
eyed, light-brown skin, wealth of black hair; 
full of sudden shyness.) 

JULIA: Oh, Chris, someone has just told 
me—lI was passing by—one of the girls said 
your number was called. Oh, Chris, will 
you have to go? 


Easy—if you don’t 





plump, Trish, 


Never! He'll go, we'll 


his frame 


Denied the 


Not in this 


(She puts her arms up to CHRIS’ neck; he 
removes them gently, and makes a slight 
gesture towards DAN’s chair.) 
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JULIA: Oh, I forgot. Dan, excuse me. 


Lucy, it’s terrible, isn’t it? 

Curis: I’m not going, Julia. 

Mrs. O’NEILL: Not going! 

DAN: Our men have always gone, Chris. 
They went in 1776. 

Curis: Yes, as slaves. 
dom they never got. 

DAN: No, gladly, and saved the day, too, 
many atime. Ours was the first blood shed 
on the altar of National liberty. We went 
in 1812, on land and sea. Our men were 
through the struggles of 1861—— 

Curis: When the Nation was afraid not 
to call them. Didn’t want ’em at first. 

DAN: Never mind; they helped work out 
their own salvation. And they were there 
in 1898 

Curis: Only to have theit valor disputed. 

DAN: —And they were at Carrizal, my 
boy, and now— 

Mrs. O’NEILL: An’ sure, wid a record like 
that—ah, ’tis me ould man who said at first 
’*twasn’t his quarrel. His Oireland bled an’ 
the work of thim divils to try to make him 
a traitor nearly broke his heart—but he said 
he’d go to do his bit—an’ here I am. 

(There is a sound of noise and bustle 
without, and with a loud laugh, BILL Har- 
vEY enters. He is big, muscular, rough, his 
voice thunderous. He emits cries of joy at 
seeing the group, shakes hands and claps 
CHRIS and DAN on their backs.) 

DAN: And so you weren’t torpedoed? 

HARVEY: No, I’m here for a while—to get 
more mules and carry them to the front to 
kick their bit. 

Mrs. O’NEILL: You’ve been—over there? 

HarRVEY: Yes, over the top, too. Mules, 
rough-necks, wires, mud, dead _ bodies, 
stench, terror! 

JuuiA (horror-stricken) : Ah—Chris! 

Curis: Never, mind, not for mine. 

HARVEY: It’s a great life—not. But I’m 
off again, first chance. 

Mrs. O’NEILL: They’re brutes, eh? 

HARVEY: Don’t remind me. 

Mrs. O’NEILL (whispering): 
maimed my man, before he died. 

JULIA (clinging to CHRIS): Not you, oh, 
not you! 

HARVEY: They crucified children. 

DAN: Little children? They crucified lit- 
tle children. 

CHRIS: Well, what’s that to us? They’re 
little white children. But here, our fellow- 
countrymen throw our little black babies in 
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the flames—as did the worshippers of Mo- 
loch, only they haven’t the excuse of a re- 
ligious rite. 

JAKE: (Slouches out of his chair, in which 
he has been sitting brooding.) 

Say, don’t you get tired sitting around 
grieving because you’re colored? I’d be 
ashamed to be— 

DAN: Stop! Who’s ashamed of his race? 
Ours the glorious inheritance; ours the 
price of achievement. Ashamed! I’m 
PROUD. And you, too, Chris, smouldering 
in youthful wrath, you, too, are proud to be 
numbered with the darker ones, soon to 
come into their inheritance. 

Mrs. O’NEILL: Aye, but you’ve got to 
fight to keep yer inheritance. Ye can’t lay 
down when someone else has done the work, 
and expect it to goon. Ye’ve got to fight. 

JAKE: If you’re proud, show it. All of 
your people—well, look at us! Is there a 
greater race than ours? Have any people 
had more horrible persecutions—and yet— 
we’re loyal always to the country where we 
live and serve. 

Mrs. O’NEILL: And us! Look at us!. 

DAN: (Half tears himself from the chair, 
the upper part of his body writhing, while 
the lower part is inert, dead.) 

Oh, God! If I were but whole and strong! 
If I could only prove to a doubting world 
of what stuff my people are made! 

JULIA: But why, Dan, it isn’t our quar- 
rel? What have we to do with their af- 
fairs? These white people, they hate us. 
Only today I was sneered at when I went to 
help with some of their relief work. Why 
should you, my Chris, go to help those who 
hate you? , 

(CuRIs clasps her in his arms, and they 
stand, defying the others.) 

Harvey: If you could have seen the 
babies and girls—and old women—if you 
could have— 

(Covers his eyes with his hand.) 

CHRIS: Well, it’s good for things to be 
evened up somewhere. 

Dan: Hush, Chris! 
visit retribution. Nor to wish hatred on 
others. Let us rather remember the good 
that has come to us. Love of humanity is 
above the small considerations of time or 
place or race or sect. Can’t you be big 
enough to feel pity for the little crucified 
French children—for the ravished Polish 
girls, even as their mothers must have felt 
sorrow, if they had known, for OUR burned 


It is not for us to 
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and maimed little ones? 


Oh, Mothers of 
Europe, we be of one blood, you and I! 


(There is a tense silence. JULIA turns 
from CHRIS, and drops her hand. He moves 
slowly to the window and looks out. The 
door opens quietly, and CORNELIA LEWIS 
comes in. She stands still a moment, as if 
sensing a difficult situation.) 

CORNELIA: I’ve heard about it, Chris, your 
country calls you. 

(CHRIS turns from the window and waves 
hopeless hands at DAN and Lucy.) 

Yes, I understand; they do need you, don’t 
they? 

DAN (fiercely): No! 

Lucy: Yes, we do, Chris, we do need you, 
but your country needs you more. And, 
above that, your race is calling you to carry 
on its good name, and with that, the voice 
of humanity is calling to us all—we can 
manage without you, Chris. 

CuRIs: You? Poor little crippled Sister. 
Poor Dan— 

DAN: Don’t pity me, pity your poor, weak 
self. 

CuRIs: (clenching his fist.) 

Brother, you’ve called me two names to- 
day that no man ought to have to take—a 
slacker and a weakling! 

DAN: True. Aren’t you both? 

(Leans back and looks at CHRIS specula- 
tively.) 

Curis: (Makes an angry lunge towards 
the chair, then flings his hands above his 
head in an impatient gesture.) 

Oh, God! 

(Turns back to window.) 

JuLIA: Chris, it’s wicked for them to 
taunt you so—but Chris—it IS our country 
—our race— 


(Outside the strains of music from a pass- 
ing band are heard. The music comes 
faintly, gradually growing louder and 
louder until it reaches a crescendo. The 
tune is “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
played in stirring march time.) 

DAN: (singing softly.) 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord!” 

Curis:| (Turns from the 
straightens his shoulders.) 

And mine! 

CorRNELIA: “As He died to make men holy, 
let us die to make them free!” 

Mrs. O’NEILL: An’ ye’ll make the sacri- 
fice, me boy, an’ ye’ll be the happier. 


window and 
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JAKE: Sacrifice! 
those who stay behind. 
only call me, and call me soon! 


No sacrifice for him, it’s 
Ah, if they would 


Lucy: We’ll get on, never fear. 
proud! PROUD! 

(Her voice breaks a little, but her head 
is thrown back.) 

(As the music draws nearer, the group 


I’m 





breaks up, and the whole roomful rushes to 
the window and looks out. CHRIS remains 
in the center of the floor, rigidly at atten- 
tion, a rapt look on his face. DAN strains at 
his chair, as if he would rise, then sinks 
back, his hand feebly beating time to the 
music, which swells to a martial crash.) 
CURTAIN. 
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DESERT-BOUND. 
By G. DOUGLAS JOHNSON 


HE rain is falling steadily, 
Bringing the earth relief; 
While dry-eyed I remain and calm, 
Amid my desert-grief. 


Break! Break! ye flood-gates of my tears, 
All pent in agony; 

Rain! Rain! upon my thirsty soul, 
And flood it as the sea! 








rs ACCEDING to your request that I 
send you “one or two letters about the 
color problems in Brazil,” I keep within the 
limitations of my capacity and comply with 
your admonition that I “make them as 
short as possible,” by writing one letter 
with the simple statement that there is no 
color problem in Brazil. 

By way of explanation, however, I must 
add that this does not mean that a black 
skin is an open-sesame to any and every 
drawing-room and a shibboleth of easy ac- 
cess to the heart of any maiden and the 
purse of her father. It means, for one 
thing, that a man is not necessarily black 
because his skin is not so white as some- 
body’s else skin. In the terms of the “so- 
cial equality,” which the telegrams 
that German spies have been trying to 
obtain for the not-quite-white-enough in 
Alabama, it means that the color of the 
pelts in a drawing-room is the exclusive 
business of the people who wear them, and 
that if the son of some gentleman violates 
the servant girl there is no law to pre- 
vent him from marrying her because she 
does not come up to the popular specifica- 
tions as to complexion. In a word, in Bra- 
zil the mere possession of a white skin 
does not entitle a man to superior civil 
rights and opportunities, nor does an in- 
creased pigmentation condemn its owner to 
the status of a pariah. 


say 


Occasionally an attempt is made in Bra- 
zil to establish a 
to which all 
greatest 


standard of whiteness 
aspirants to a life of the 
usefulness must conform. Gen- 
erally, if not always, these attempts to di- 
vide the Brazilian people are made by 
foreign residents. For instance, the son 
of a colored teacher was not long ago re- 
fused admittance to a college conducted by 
Belgian priests. I do not know how this 


affair ended, but the action of the rector 
of the school was severely criticized by the 
contrast to the 


newspapers. A _ striking 
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attitude of the Belgian friar is the fact 
that recently one of the largest and wealth- 
iest churches in Rio crowded with 
people attending a mass of intercessior. 
for the early triumph of the ideals of the 
Allies, including, of course, those valian: 
defenders of the rights of oppressed peo- 
ples who used to cut off the hands of the 
natives on the rubber plantations in the 
Congo. Most of the worshippers at that 
mass were altogether white and many ot 
them were distinguished foreigners. The 
celebrant was a colored man, who, when 
he is not saying mass or singing in the 
choir of a church, conducts a school whose 
students are nearly all white. 

Americans, of course, are not slow in 
attempting to establish caste discrimina- 
tion, especially when they first come here. 
A friend of mine told me, shortly after he 
arrived here, that the Negroes ought to 
be separated from the whites in public 
places. I do not know whether he got that 
notion so much from having resided in 
Alabama as from reading The Outlook, 
which is ashamed to tell the American pub- 
lic that, in trying to show how superior 
they are to the “niggers,” white people 
have disgraced their civilization by com- 
mitting acts of savagery unexcelled by the 
lowest tribes in the heart of Africa. It 
does not mind libeling the colored people 
of the States by characterizing as “envy” 
the natural desire of a decent man to sit 
in a clean railway carriage or to enter a 
restaurant without fear of buying a steak 
fried with spit or sharing the fate of the 
colored Georgian who, in neutral Chicago, 
was killed for the crime of * unwittingly 
seating himself at the side of a Texan at 
a public lunch counter. 

I got the Chicago story from an eye- 
witness, the son of a Confederate officer, 
who told it, with the greatest sang froid, 
at lunch in a Brazilian boarding-house. I 
mention it here in the hope that some of 
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the editors, politicians and counting-house 
anthropologists who make the color ques- 
tion in the United States and who are 
really responsible for crimes against civil- 
ization and against the good name of the 
United States like the Waco Horror, may 
have another concrete example of the ef- 
fect of the “social equality” humbug in a 
land where nearly every one has some 
learning, but too many of the people have 
only enough to enable them to read a news- 
paper. 

Perhaps one reason for the absence of « 
color question in the countries of South 
America, where there is any great varia- 
tion in the color of the inhabitants, is the 
fact that there are not so many people 
who can read as in the United States, but, 
proportionately, more persons who do more 
than just read, because they have more 
time, let us say. One of the thinking 
readers of Brazil and unquestionably one 
of the greatest intellects of all America, 
Ruy Barbosa, in speaking of slavery and 
its consequences in this country, says: “For 
three generations we were free, prosper- 
ous and rich at the cost of the oppression 
of our fellow-men. We are today under- 
going the great expiation which never fails, 
which does not pardon historic outrages 
and capital crimes against humanity.” 

The fact that slavery was a crime against 
humanity and not merely an economic mis- 
take is, I think, something that no im- 
portant public man in the United States 
would admit without reserve. In Brazil, 
it is the essential immorality of the insti- 
tution, the inherent injustice to its victims, 
that is most emphasized. The date of the 
Abolition of Slavery, May 13, is duly com- 
memorated as a national holiday, and there 
is no effort to reintroduce it in any form. 
Whatever penalties the nation may now be 
paying for the original error of importing 
and maintaining African slaves there is no 
desire to postpone the day of atonement 
and increase the sacrifice by aggravating 
the old offense. 

A friend of mine, a very likable fellow 
in himself, assures me that “the only way 
to handle an American ‘nigger’ is to 
knock him on the head and talk to him 
about it afterward.” 


African blood is, perhaps, as plentiful in 
the States of Bahia and Rio de Janeiro as 
in Georgia or Texas, but in a country 
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where great statesmen think and feel that 
the humblest blacks are their fellow-men, 
it would not be possible for white men 
to drag a man through the streets, bleed- 
ing from head to foot from the nails and 
knives thrust into him, burn him, still 
living, and wear his dead teeth as charms 
to “keep the ‘nigger’ in his place.” 
Brazilians are very religious, but they 
are not quite that superstitious. Among 
them every one finds his place naturally. 
If one can afford to travel in a first class 
public conveyance, no one will attempt to 
make him go second class and pay first 
class fare. If a man wants a cup of coffee 
or a glass of milk or cane-juice, which are 
the most popular beverages among the Bra- 
zilians, who, by the way, are not pro- 
hibited from drinking whiskey if they want 
to, no café will refuse to serve him if he 
is clean and decent. They even serve 
Americans and Europeans who get drunk 
so long as these do not offend other peo- 
ple. When the new Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, whose policy is to be one of ap- 
proximation to the United States, embraces 
the lawyer who makes a public address of 
godspeed and presents the Minister with 
a gold pen with which to sign his first 
official act, nobody has any objection to 
make because the Minister. is white and 
the orator brown. The newspapers do not 
even mention the color of the people con- 
cerned. They never do, except, sometimes, 
in reporting civil statistics, accidents and 
crimes. In such cases the person is not 
called black if the skin is not black. 
Whether white or mixed, the color is men- 
tioned only once, parenthetically, for ident- 
ification, and not used to substitute proper 
nouns and pronouns, in a manifest effort 
to associate complexion with crime, as in 
the two inch paragraph I once cut from 
the New York Times, which contained nine 
references to the color of a man accused 
of a commonplace crime. The man, of 
course, was a Negro, more or less. 
Nobody wastes any time in the Republic 
of the Southern Cross in trying to deter- 
mine the moral and intellectual potential- 
ities of a people by skin color or facial 
configuration. In this country a man’s 
accomplishments are the measure of his 
ability. Even before the complete aboli- 
tion of slavery, the greatest statesman of 
the Empire was a mulatto. A black of the 
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deepest dye was a commanding figure in 
journalism. Today there are men of Negro 
blood in the national and state legislatures, 
representing citizens of any and all hues. 
One of the most important diplomatic 
representatives of Brazil would be called 
a Negro in law and a “nigger” by custom 
in the United States. In short, in every 
walk of life, from the highest and most 
useful callings to the humble and unpro- 
ductive one of begging and the less hon- 
orable but less prevalent one of stealing, 
Brazilians are engaged, without let or hin- 
drance, purely because of their own or their 
grandmothers’ color. 

But withal white civilization is still su- 
preme and is constantly increasing its power 
and influence, for it is supported by the na- 
tional conscience of a people passionately 
devoted to the practise of liberty and justice 
within their own borders and among their 
fellow-men. Such a civilization must always 
endure, for it is only when Bethman Holl- 
weg declares: “We'll knock Belgians on the 
head, and then talk to them about it after- 
ward,” that Waco becomes Verdun and 
white civilization commits suicide. 

The South American countries have had 
their Wacos and Verduns, and for this rea- 
son they are not anxious to pay more 
than they can help of the penalties for 
wrongs done unto them rather than by 
them. For four hundred years Europeans, 
Africans and American aborigines have 
toiled together, according to their gifts, to 
make this continent what it is today. Out 
of this long experience has been evolved 
the attitude toward men and citizens of 
the various countries, which is thus ex- 
pressed by Don Francisco Garcia Calderén, 
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former Minister of Bolivia to the United 
States, in an essay on Pan-Americanism, 
Past and Future: “The biological notion of 
race, that internal fatality as inexorable 
as destiny of old, which is revealed by 
the cranial line and the color of the skin, 
is declining in prestige. Sociologists have 
given up discovering pure blood in confused 
nations, they do not recognize the heredit- 
ary pre-eminence, which used to be attrib- 
uted to particular ethnic groups; they con- 
test the summary opposition between Indo- 
Germanic and Semitic which explained, in 
the mind of ambitious historians, the de- 
velopment of the drama of peoples, their 
progress and decadence, the construction 
of empires and philosophies, the mission of 
Orient and Occident. But we do not aban- 
don the idea of race as the synthesis of the 
diverse elements of a definite civilization. 
Religion, art, language, lengthy inhabita- 
tion of the same territory, tradition, moral 
affinities which fix, through the centuries, 
lasting cultures and unmistakable psychol- 
ogical characteristics.” 

This idea of race as being synonymous 
with nation holds true in Brazil. Perhaps 
in the Great Republic of the North the 
time is not far distant when an American 
will be no less than an American, no mat- 
ter what the shape of his head or the color 
of his skin. And then, when you have 
no more Wacos, you need fear no Verduns. 
At least, you will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that none of the blood and 
treasure which you would generously spend 
for the redemption of Belgium is being 
paid in needless sacrifice for the slavery 
that you maintain at home. 


A PRAYER 
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AR God, I ask not that along my way 
The path be smoothed; nor to direct 


my tread 

The trail e blazed, a chart before me 
spread, 

Nor that the dark too soon be turned to 
day. 


The untried virtue, shrinking in dismay 
From life’s 
dread, 


turmoil, its bitterness and 


I cannot praise. 
are bred 
In dust and heat of conflict, let me stay; 


Where strength and Men 


Teach me the Truth that triumphs over 
pain. 

Grant that to me the sweat of toil be sweet. 

I ask no rich reward. I only crave 

A spirit singing to the lashing rain— 

A lifted heart that never knows Mefeat. 

God help me to be strong! God make me 
brave! 





Men of the Month 


AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 
SS JACKSON RYDER, Corre- 

sponding Secretary of the American 
Missionary Association, was born in Ober- 
lin, Ohio, on Christmas Day, 1848. He was 
educated at Oberlin, and married Sarah H. 
Tenney in 1876. During twenty-five years 
of service with the American Missionary 
Association, Mr. Ryder was intimately con- 
nected with the educational development of 
the colored people. He was a staunch advo- 
cate of their higher training and counted 
many of the best members of the race 
among his friends. 

A SOCIAL WORKER. 
RS. JUDITH CARTER HORTON was 

born in Missouri in 1866. She was 
educated in the public schools of St. Louis 
and Oberlin, Ohio, graduating from Oberlin 
College in 1891. For seventeen years she 
taught in the public schools of Kansas and 
Oklahoma. She married D. G. Horton, 
Principal of the Colored High School of 
Guthrie, Okla. When he was refused ad- 
mission to the Carnegie Public Library, 
Mrs. Horton began a movement for a col- 
ored library, which she established in 1908, 
and of which she is now librarian. She 
organized the first colored women’s club in 
the state in 1904, and has been president of 
the State Federation for three terms, dur- 
ing which time the federation has secured a 
state training school for Negro boys and 
girls, with an appropriation of over $100,- 
000. 

A CITY ATTORNEY. 
HARLES L. RICE was born in Illinois 

in 1873. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and became a lawyer, being ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1893 as the youngest 
applicant in a class of forty-one. He began 
practising in Mound City, and in 1895 was 
elected city attorney, serving in all eight 
years. He also served as Corporation Coun- 
sel in his own city and in Pulaski. Since 
1906 he has been Master-in-Chancery in 
the Circuit Court of the County of Pulaski. 
The local paper says that his conduct of 
the office has been “very creditable, indeed. 
The courts, lawyers, and all parties having 
had dealings with him in his official eapac- 
ity speak in very complimentary terms of 
his promptness, courtesy, and efficiency in 
the conduct of his office.” No official in the 


county handles as much money as the Mas- 
ter-in-Chancery, except the Collector of 
Taxes. Mr. Rice is also local attorney for 
the Cairo and St. Louis Railway Company, 
and other corporations. Finally, he is a 
member of the Board of. Education, having 
been elected in 1913, and re-elected in 1916. 
He has a wife and two boys. Five years 
ago he erected a handsome residence for a 
home. 


A MERCHANT. 

HE late John Brown Bell was born in 
Georgia in 1858. He and his mother 
were sold in slavery away from his father 
when he was only six months old. They 
were brought to Texas. After only three 
and one-half years schooling he was put to 
work in a grocery store. Later he bought 
the business, turned it over to his brother, 
and began dealing in real estate. At his re- 
cent death he paid taxes on $100,000 worth 
of property. Mr. Bell was an active civic 
worker, had a beautiful and hospitable 
home, and was well known throughout the 

state by both races. 


A CORPORATION COUNSEL. 
UCIUS SUMNER HICKS was born in 
Plymouth, N. C., thirty-four years 
ago. He is a graduate of the Boston Latin 
School, where he was captain in the cadet 
corps, and of the Boston University Law 
School. In March, 1917, he was appointed 
registrar of voters. Last December he was 
made Assistant Corporation Counsel by 

Mayor Curley at a salary of $2,200. 


IN THE PHILLIPINES. 


N. McKINNEY is a colored Amer- 
* ican who has gained considerable 
prominence in the Philippines. He is a 
native of San Antonio, Texas, where he was 
born in 1883. He entered the army and 
was discharged at Manila in 1902. After- 
ward he served on the police and civil ser- 
vice department and finally became pro- 
prietor of the Manila Commission House 
Company. Under his leadership the col- 
ored American colony won first prize in the 
carnival inaugural parade for three suc- 
cessive years. He has published a year 
book, organized the civic league and ac- 
cumulated considerable real estate. 
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National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 


MOORFIELD STOREY DRIVE FOR 
50,000 MEMBERS. 


D ON’T overlook the Association’s drive 
for 50,000 members by May 1. A 
large membership is imperative for local 
and national success. The National Office is 
badly crippled for lack of funds energetic- 
ally to carry on the fight for equal oppor- 
tunity and a fair chance for all Americans, 
irrespective of color. 

If interested, communicate with the Na- 
tional Office, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

If you have no branch in your city and 
wish to organize one and take part in this 
drive, kindly let us hear from you. 


ESTILL SPRINGS BURNING. 
N February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday, Jim 
M’Ilheron was burned at the stake at 
Estill Springs, Franklin County, Tenn. He 
was accused of killing two white men and 
wounding a third. 

February 9, a telegram was sent from the 
Secretary of the N. A. A. C. P. to the Pres- 
ident of the United States: 

“Speaking on behalf of millions of Amer- 
icans, we respectfully call your attention to 
the horrible crime at Estill Springs, Tenn., 
where a fellow-American, accused of mur- 
der, was first tortured by hot irons and 
then slowly burned to death by a mob, the 
second burning recently of this kind. 

“You have spoken out so nobly against 
German crimes in Belgium and on the high 
seas that we beg of you to break your si- 
lence and to denounce properly these ter- 
rible mob acts which cover us with shame 
and humiliation at the moment when we as 
a nation would speak and act for justice 
and righteousness, for decency and human- 
ity abroad.” 

On February 14 an acknowledgment of 
the Association’s telegram to the President 
was made by his Secretary with the state- 
ment that the matter had been referred to 
the Attorney General. 

On February 18 the Association received 
a letter from the United States Attorney 
General, through Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral William C. Fitts, stating that “Under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the Federal Government has 


absolutely no jurisdiction over matters of 
this kind; nor are they connected with the 
war in any such way as to justify the action 
of the Federal Government under the war 
power.” 


February 19: Extract from another letter 
to the President from the Secretary: 


“In view of this statement of the Attor- 
ney General and the silence of the Governor 
of Tennessee, we beg you to lay this matter 
again before the President lest the laws be 
flouted and justice denied. A statement 
from the President at this time, if he would 
be disposed to make it, would have a tre- 
mendously stimulating effect on the morale 
of the colored people whose sons are prepar- 
ing to give their lives for America and who 
in sadness of heart and some disturbance 
of mind are looking apprehensively toward 
Tennessee to see whether in our own nation 
law or mob violence is to be supreme. 

“The President’s inspiring moral leader- 
ship as a man, no less than his position as 
President, gives him the opportunity, and 
may we suggest respectfully, the responsi- 
bility, of speaking out. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of colored soldiers in the army and 
millions of their fathers, mothers, sisters 
and brothers would receive a new baptism 
of devotion to their country if it were made 
clear that the equal protection of the laws 
was to be afforded all men, whether white 
or black. 

“This Association wishes it understood 
that it does not and will not condone the 
crimes nor apologize for the offenses of col- 
ored men.” 

February 14 and 15: The Secretary of 
the Association wired Governor Tom C. 
Rye on the 14th and on the 15th wrote to 
him as follows: 

Dear Sir: 

“I wired you yesterday in a night letter 
from Washington as follows: 

“The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, speaking in 
the name of its ninety branches and ten 
thousand members, and on behalf of the 
outraged citizenship of the whole country, 
appeals to you to take action to bring to 
justice the perpetrators of the foul wrong 
against the honor of your State in lynching 
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and torturing on Tuesday night Jim M’Ilhe- 
ron, a Negro accused of murder. Thou- 
sands of colored men in your State and the 
nation now serving their country in the bat- 
tle for democracy await Tennessee’s answer 
to their appeal for justice at home. 

“This Association, composed of represent- 
ative citizens of both races, believes that 
such outrages as the one against which we 
protest are indefensible at any time but are 
particularly offensive and dangerous to the 
public welfare when the nation is engaged 
in a life and death struggle against auto- 
cratic powers. Such outrages as this, the 
third one to occur in your State within nine 
months, place America in an unenviable po- 
sition when she seeks to protest, however 
rightfully, against Belgian atrocities com- 
mitted by German soldiers. 


“Memphis, Dyersburg, and now &still 
Springs! We ask, for the information of 
the newspapers receiving our press service, 
what the great State of Tennessee proposes 
to do in regard to the violators of her law. 
I am sure that it is your desire to put the 
best police and detective ability that can be 
secured on the trail of these violators of 
public order. Should lack of funds be an 
embarrassment to you, this Association of- 
fers to put at your disposal funds for this 
service. 

February 25: The Governor of Tennessee, 
Tom C. Rye, to the Secretary: 


“I beg to say that I deplore this murder 
as much as your Association or any other 
citizen of our common country, but I could 
not anticipate that local officers, whose duty 
it is to take custody of prisoners would fail 
to accord protection, nor could any action 
upon my part be taken without being re- 
quested so to do by the local authorities or 
court officers. 


“T do not seek to shift any responsibility 
about this or any other case and your tele- 
gram was wholly unnecessary in order to 
impress me with the gravity of the offense 
committed against the laws of this State or 
to induce me to take steps whereby the per- 
petrators of the offense could be found and 
properly punished. 

“It would not be wise or prudent for me 
to detail what steps are being taken by local 
officials in regard to this case at this time. 
You may be assured that everything that 
can be done by me will be done to remove 
the ground for criticism arising in regard to 
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this unfortunate disregard for law and or- 
der in Tennessee.” 

February 19: Letters to the Senators 
from Tennessee, the Congressman in whose 
district the lynching occurred, and to six 
Chambers of Commerce in Tennessee cities. 

February 27: Acknowledgment of Secre- 
tary’s telegram received from Chattanooga 
Chamber of Commerce in which we were 
informed that the Chamber had passed the 
followire resolution: 

E Resolved, That we vigorously con- 
demn ine violation of our laws, and the 
defiance of our authorities by the mob at 
Estill Springs; and that we call upon the 
officials charged with the suppression of 
such acts, to comply with their obligations.” 

A clipping from the Nashville Banner of 
February 18 containing an editorial from 
that paper condemning the burning was 
received in an envelope of the Commercial 
Club of Nashville, this apparently beinz 
their acknowledgment of .our telegram. 


LOUISIANA LYNCHINGS. 
EBRUARY 6: Inquiry made of the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, as to lynching of 
Jim Hudson “accused of living with a white 
woman.” 

March 4: Telegram to the Governor of 
Louisiana: 

“Press dispatches in New York papers 
report that three Negroes whose names 
were given as Jim Lewis, Jim Jones and 
Will Powell, were lynched near Delhi, 
La., Tuesday, February 26, as the out- 
growth of trouble between whites and Ne- 
groes, the lynched colored men having been 
accused of stealing hogs. . Such acts 
as this mob lynching because of alleged 
hog-stealing put the President and the 
United States in a most embarrassing and 
difficult position when the executive of the 
country seeks to protest, however rightful- 
ly, against outrages committed in Belgium 
or Armenia. 

“This is the second Louisiana lynching 
reported within thirty days by the press of 
the country. No reply has as yet been made 
by you to our inquiry of February 6 for in- 
formation as to any action you might deem 
fitting to take in the circumstances of a 
Negro lynched on January 26. For the 
information of the newspapers of the coun- 
try, which receive our regular press service, 
we inquire what action you as Governor pro- 
pose to take to uphold the laws of Louis- 
iana.” 
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N. A. A. C. P. 


OTHER LYNCHING MOBS. 
N February 25 a telegram was received 
from a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Memphis Branch stating 
that a colored man had murdered a police- 
man and dangerously wounded another and 
that the murderer was being pursued by a 
posse, and that lynching was feared. The 
National Office immediately telegraphed to 
Governor Rye and to the Mayor of Mem- 
phis urging that they take vigorous action 
to insure punishment according to law and 
to prevent a repetition of Estill Springs, 
Dyersburg and Memphis. The Govenor 
was implored not to wait until a request for 
help came from local authorities as previous 
experience had shown that local Tennessee 
authorities could not be reliéd upon to safe- 
guard Negro prisoners against mob vio- 
lence. 

Bud Cosby was lynched at Aberdeen, 
Ga., on February 16. He was accused of 
entering a house to commit robbery and of 
having kidnapped a young child who was 
later found near the house unharmed. This 
lynching, which is described as an “orderly” 
lynching, was investigated by the Associa- 
tion’s investigator and will be reported in 
another issue. 


THE 24th INFANTRYMEN. 

N February 27 President Wilson grant- 

ed a respite to the five colored infan- 
trymen condemned to death by the second 
court martial for participation in the Hous- 
ton affair. The President’s order to the 
War Department announced that the respite 
was granted until the President had re- 
viewed the trial record of these cases, of the 
forty-one who had been previously con- 
demned to life imprisonment, and of the 
forty cases now being tried at San Antonio 
by a third court martial. This action was 
taken following the receipt of a large num- 
ber of telegrams and letters asking for ex- 
ecutive clemency. Perhaps the principal 
contributing factor in this result was the 
appearance before the President, by ap- 
pointment, on February 19, of a delegation 
from the New York Branch of the Associa- 
tion, consisting of James Weldon Johnson, 
Field Secretary of the Association; Rev. 
George Frazier Miller, Rector of St. Augus- 
tine’s Church, Brooklyn; Rev. Frank M. 
Hyder, Pastor of St. James Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, and Rev. F. A. 
Cullen, President of the New York Branch 
of the Association. The delegation present- 
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ed to the President a petition signed by 
twelve thousand New Yorkers. 

Mr. Johnson, the spokesman, said among 
other things: 

“The hanging of thirteen men without the 
opportunity of appeal to the Secretary of 
War or to their Commander-in-Chief, the 
President of the United States was a pun- 
ishment so drastic and so unusual in the 
history of the nation that the execution of 
additional members of the Twenty-fourth 
Infantry would to the colored people of the 
country savor of vengeance rather than 
justice.” 

EAST ST. LOUIS,RIOT MATTERS. 
ESSRS. BAXTER of counsel, retained 
by the St. Louis Branch in the case 
of The People vs. Bundy et al., and Judge 
Edward Osgood Brown, President of the 
Chicago Branch, appeared before the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois at Springfield on 
February 19 and submitted oral arguments 
and briefs in connection with the appeal 
taken against the conviction of eleven col- 
ored men accused of complicity in the East 
St. Louis riots who had been sentenced to 
fourteen years each in the State Peniten- 
tiary. Judge Brown’s collaboration with 
the St. Louis counsel was on behalf of the 
N. A. A. C. P. and the Chicago Branch and 
was without expense to the defense fund. 
Judge Brown is hopeful that a writ of 
error will be granted by the court at its 
session in April or June, but, of course, 
nothing positive can be predicted. 
THE EAST ST.‘LOUIS 

CONGRESSIONAL, INVESTIGATION. 

N February 29, the National Office 

wrote urgently to Congressman Ben 
Johnson of Kentucky, Chairman of the 
Congressional Committee which investi- 
gated the East St. Louis mob riots, to each 
member of the Committee and to the Speak- 
er of the House, insisting that the full tes- 
timony, findings and recommendations of 
the Committee be published by Congress. 
Requests were sent to the Branch secreta- 
ries that they take similar action. IF YOU 
WANT THIS REPORT PUBLISHED 
IN FULL AND NOT EMASCULATED 
TELEGRAPH, WRITE OR SEE YOUR 
CONGRESSMAN AT ONCE. 


THE JOHN JOHNSON CASE. 
i 


the January CRISIS an account was 
given of Governor McCall’s refusal to 
accede to the request of Governor Cornwell 
of West Virginia, that John Johnson an 
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accused Negro, be turned over to the author- 
ities of the latter state. An appeal was 
taken to the United States Courts by West 
Virginia. 

The following letter from Butler R. Wil- 
son, Secretary of the Boston Branch, recites 
the final chapter in the fight to prevent 
Johnson’s extradition: 

“We spent ten days in the trial. From 
Charleston we brought seven witnesses. It 
was allotted to me to examine these v"v- 
nesses before the court. Mr. W. H. Lewis 
argued the facts and Richard W. Hale 
argued the law. We all three took turns at all 
three of the duties in the course of the long 
trial. Thursday the Commissioner gave his 
decision against the Government and in 
favor of the defendant, John Johnson, who 
would have been wholly unable to secure 
the attendance of witnesses without the 
$300 so generously contributed by our Na- 
tional Board, $100 by Miss Annette P. Rog- 
ers, and $100 by the Executive Committee 
of the Boston Branch. 

“In my judgment we never spent money 
to better purpose. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE, VA. 

HE Senior Class of Hampton Institute, 

Hampton, Va., has recommended to the 
Faculty a raise in the curriculum of the 
Institute. Several interviews with one of 
the most influential men on the Faculty in- 
dicate that our efforts are taking effect. 

Thanking you for your sincere ang never- 
failing interest in the black man’s cause, I 
am, MEMBER OF SENIOR CLASS. 

Washington, D. C. 

The Easter number of the CrisIs is one of 
the most attractive, encouraging and in- 
spiring issues you have recently put out. 
Aside from its typographical appearance it 
is a marvel of news condensation giving so 
much of information from the different sec- 
tions of the country: I congratulate you 
on the return of your health and the 
abundant evidences of your wonderful im- 
agination and artistic ability. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. CROMWELL: 

Washington, D. C. 

In the editorial columns of THE CRISIS 
for March, you have an article concerning 
discrimination in the Civil Service at Wash- 
ington, against colored people. I beg to take 
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“The three lawyers representing Mr. 
Johnson served without remuneration and 
feel that we have vindicated the position 
taken by Governor McCall and that a very 
important service to the cause has been 
rendered by the decision of United States 
Commissioner Hayes.” 


SEGREGATION. 

E ARLY in March the Maryland Court of 
Appeals followed the lead of the 
United States Supreme Court in its notable 
Segregation Decision in the Louisville case 
won by Mr. Moorfield Storey on behalf of 
the N. A. A. C. P., by reversing the con- 
viction of Thomas Jackson, who had been 
fined $500 in the local Baltimore court for 
violating the Baltimore segregation law. 

Mr. Ashbie Hawkins defended Jackson. 
It is to be hoped that the segregation 
question has now been settled once and for 
all. The need for vigilance, however, is 


shown in the reported introduction of a bill 
to prevent Morgan College from locating 
within five miles of the Baltimore ci 
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The Outer Pocket 


exception to this charge against the Com- 
mission, as from personal experience I have 
found that the discrimination is not in the 
Civil Service, but among the petty officials, 
such as appointment clerks. 

I shall state the facts in my case to show 
you just where the discrimination really 
exists. 


Last May I passed the Civil Service ex- 
amination for first class clerkship. Since 
that time I have been certified twice by 
the Commission for appointments. My first 
certification was to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. When I called at this building I 
was told that if needed I would be called 
later. At the end of two months I called 
again and was told by the appointment clerk 
that all of the vacancies had been filled. 


My next certification was to the Agricul- 
tural Department for a clerkship at three 
dollars a day. When I reported here three 
hours earlier than directed, I was told 
that I was too late. 

From these evidences it seems to me that 
the discrimination is not made by the Com- 
mission, but by others. 

Many other persons have had the same 
experience. (Mrs.) ELLA A. BRown. 
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COMPANY C, 350TH MACHINE GUN BATTALION, CAMP GRANT, ILL. CAPTAIN V. M. BOUTTE, HOLDING 


LACEMAKERS OF PORTO RICO POST OFFICE AT BOLFY, OKLA, C. F 
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MEETING OF TEXAS COLORED DENTISTS, DALLAS, TEX RED CROSS SURGICAL DRESSING CL 
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30UTTE, HOLDING CUP WON BY COMPANY IN CROSS COUNTRY RUN OVER FOURTEEN OTHER COMPANIES 


LEY, OKLA., C. F, SIMMONS, POSTMASTER RICHARDS’ LITERARY CLUB, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


‘AL DRESSING CLASS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. LOADING ASPHALT, TRINIDAD, B.W.I. 
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The Looking Glass 


LITERATURE. 


LIAS LIEBERMAN on “The Parade of 
the Drafted Men” in the New York 
Times: 


“The marching men, the fighting men, 

“The soul of Lincoln alive again, 

“Alive in the sleet of the buffeting North, 

“Spurring the dark-skinned legions forth, 

“Shackled no longer, to rise and go 

“In quest of a dream through the whirling 
snow.” 


“The Taxation of Negroes in Virginia,” 
by Tipton Ray Snavely, is one of the publi- 
cations of the University of Virginia under 
the Phelps-Stokes Fellowship. It is an un- 
satisfactory and unpleasant publication, as 
one would expect. The splendid efforts by 
which Virginia Negroes have bought over 
a million and a half acres of land since 
Emancipation are stated grudgingly and 
with every attempt to slur their character. 
The Negro’s “lack of persistence” and “no- 
madic propensities,” “thriftlessness” and 
“lack of foresight” are repeatedly insisted 
upon. Every evidence of discrimination 
against him is minimized. It is admitted 
that Negroes pay more for property than a 
white buyer would pay, but a page of reas- 
ons excuses this. It is admitted that whites 
are assessed at about one-third the value 
of their real estate, and Negroes at,nearly 
one-half, but it would seem that there are 
adequate reasons for this. So eager is the 
author to make out a good case for the 
whites that he drops easily into this re- 
markable contradiction: 


It may be stated 
here that while a 
large majority of the 
members of the con- 
vention thought it a 
wise plan to curtail 
the Negro vote the 
method for doing 
this was not to be 
one of any sort of 
discrimination mere- 
ly along racial lines. 
Whatever laws were 
passed would be, it 
was hoped, admin- 
istered strictly and 


The Negro, learn- 
ing that his disfran- 
chisement was one of 
the purposes of the 
convention, did not 
attempt to meet the 
requirement of regis- 
tration — especially 
when the capitation 
tax was imposed as a 
prerequisite also. He 
felt that the ballot 
was not worth the 
trouble. Realizing 
that payment of the 
capitation tax six 


justly to whites and months before elec- 
Negroes alike tion was essential 
for voting and that 
the ballot was a 
privilege not to be 
enjoyed except by 
paying it, he, as he 
did not enjoy the 
privilege, felt no 
compunction in al- 
lowing the tax to be- 
come delinquent. 
The net result of this gentleman’s study 


is the astonishing conclusion that the rich 
people of the State of Virginia “support” 
the State, while the poor people pay only 
4 1-10 per cent.! 

One wonders if the Stokes Fund is being 
properly spent in promoting such “science.” 

Harry A. Williamson has published dur- 
ing the last six years ten articles on the 
“Negro Free Mason” in various leading 
craft publications in this country and 
abroad. 

We welcome The Liberator as a successor 
to the defunct Masses, particularly when 
its prospectus promises that 


It will assert the social and political equal- 
ity of the black and white races, oppose 
every kind of racial discrimination, and 
conduct a remorseless publicity campaign 
against lynch law. 

“Penciled Poems,” by Ray G. Dandridge, 


has come to us and is not without merit. 
The author is a bed-ridden invalid. 

“The American Labor Year Book” for 
1917-18 has been issued by the Rand School, 
New York. It is edited by Alexander Trach- 
tenberg and contains succinct information 
on labor and social subjects. It costs but 
sixty cents. 

Lightbourne’s “Commercial Directory of 
the Virgin Islands” is full of information. 


THE PRESENT SOUTH. 
O one can understand the South with- 
out taking account of its essential 
underlying barbarism among the white peo- 
ple who represent its power today. The 
Courier Journal is simply supporting an 
out worn fiction when it talks about “the 
perfect understanding between black and 
white.” 
We get down to the bed rock of real re- 
lationships when we read after th editor 
of the Little Rock Daily News: 
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The News has no fight to make on the 
race, because God Almighty placed a mark 
upon the brow of Ham, made his nose flat, 
his skin black and his hair kinky—we 
would close to him no avenue in which his 
feet are fit to tread. That he is the intel- 
lectual inferior of the white man and will 
ever be so as long as man is superior to 
the monkey, as long as brains make intel- 
lect. That the Negro can never attain any 
social position in this country all goes with- 
out saying. . 

If Negroes of the present generation 
could be taught the limitations of race and 
conditions of servitude as their forebears 
knew and recognized, there need never be 
ill-feeling between the races. 

But as long as Negroes go wild with riot- 
ous disposition to murder; as long as they 
set lustful eyes on white women, as long as 
any of them seek to break down the barrier 
that has been between the Negro and the 
white man for a thousand years, our pro- 
tests will continue to be vigorous, our re- 
venge will continue to be “an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth,” and we will 
neither be slow or timid about our methods 
of consummation. 

This may be “Southern brutality” as far 
as the Boston Negro can see, but in polite 
circles we call it Southern chivalry, a 
Southern virtue that will never die. 


Add to this a letter from F. B. Lander 


in the Semi-Weekly Leader of Brookhaven, 
Miss. : 


The people of the country have no con- 
ception of the race conditions that exist in 
Washington. I did not have—though I vis- 
ited here often—until I came here to live. 
If the people knew the real status of af- 
fairs. they would band themselves together 
and make a protest that would be heard in 
all the states in this Union. And it is my 
purpose to tell them a few things and to 
put them to thinking and to cause them, if I 
can, to make their protest. 

This is one of the prettiest cities in the 
world. It has magnificent buildings—pub- 
lic and private; it is clean and well kept; 
it abounds in lovely parks and beautiful 
shade trees, but it is infested with black 
men and women and children at every turn. 
You cannot enter a street car that they do 
not jostle you. You cannot take a seat in 
any one of the beautiful parks that one of 
them does not take a seat beside you. You 
cannot enter a public building that they are 
not in evidence. Many of the finest apart- 
ment houses use them as sub-managers. 
Not a few of the stores have them as clerks. 
They are on the police force. They are 
everywhere; doing the work; usurping the 
places, holding positions that white men 
and women ought to have. You cannot pic- 
ture in your imagination a worse race con- 
dition, a condition of more race equality 
than exists right here in the Capital of the 
Nation. 

Anything ‘that ought to be done can be 
done. “The truth is mighty and will pre- 
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vail.” I may not live to see it; it may not 
come in my day; but if the people of Mis- 
sissippi will start a movement to redeem 
the Capitol from Negro domination, the 
movement will spread more rapidly mayhap 
than some people think. Neighbor states 
will take it up; and some of the Northern 
States will not be as slow catching step as 
you may imagine; and in the end the Negro 
will be relegated to the back seats of the 
street cars, and taken off of the police force, 
and instead of door-keepers be made jani- 
tors, and placed in positions where they 
belong. 

The Beaumont, Tex., Enterprise says: 

Northern Negroes do not have much luck 
in the South. They usually get slammed in 
the mouth or shot by some fellow whe 
doesn’t understand them. Southern Ne- 
groes fare little better in the North. 

“THE CrIsis,” to the contrary, the only 
place for the southern Negro is in the South, 
and both The Enterprise and The Post are 
shoulder-to-shoulder in their efforts to keep 
them where they belong. 

Here we have the real South, not strut- 
ting and pretending and playing the “gen- 
tleman,” but brutal, naively ignorant, and 
impudent. This is the South which it is 
the business of the Negro to civilize. 

Even when we get glimpses of that small 
minority called the “better” South we have 
such astonishing statements as this from 
the Columbia State: 


The State holds that no policy towards 
any race not grounded on principles of right- 
eousness and justice is wise or expedient. 
The Negroes need comfortable houses, bet- 
ter schools and just treatment. They can- 
not save or substantially help themselves 
with the ballot. 


This is false and The State knows it is 
false. It knows that there is no mass of 
people in the world that has securec 
fortable houses, better schools, and just 
treatment” without the ballot. It would 
not think of making such a statement con- 
cerning any other people on earth except 
Negroes, and it makes it concerning Negroes 
because it does not dare face dominant pub- 
lic opinion in South Carolina. Such opin- 
ion, for instance, as is illustrated by this 
extract from the Anderson, S. C., Farmer’s 
Tribune: 

“Recently a number of people have called 
the Tribune’s attegtion to a condition in 
Anderson that we hardly believed could ex- 


ist and not until yesterday afternoon at 4 
o’clock when we viewed the situation, did 


we fully realize that right in the heart of 
the city of Anderson is a rope mill, where 
white girls and women work almost side by 
side with big strapping, odiferous Nigger 


“com- 
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bucks, but such is the case, for we took in 
the scene with our own eyes and there are 
hundreds of people who will take the stand 
today and swear that such a condition ex- 
ists, although the law against whites and 
blacks working in the same room is very 
plain. 

“Standing at a row of machines was a 
bunch of pretty girls and young matrons, 
one of whom the writer recognized as a girl 
belonging to one of the best families in the 
county, but forced by adverse circumstances 
to work for a living. Within ten or twelve 
feet in the front and rear of these girls 
were a number of Negroes. No partition of 
any kind separated the two races.” 


THE AMERICAN AMUCK. 


EW Americans or Englishmen realize 
the kind of wild animals which they 
send abroad to represent them and the way 
in which these scoundrels seek to sow hatred 
and the despising of black folk among for- 
eigners. In Havana, for instance, George 
M. Bradt, a Russian from Tennessee, edits 
the Havana Post and speaks for America. 
In a recent leading editorial he says: 


The high-brows of the Cuban Ateneo 
would have us believe that Washington was 
by no means alone—that Toussaint ]’Ouver- 
ture, a contemporary, should occupy a ped- 
estal beside him. Nothing more insulting 
to the memory of Washington has ever 
been said, for George III and his ministers 
never forgot that the commander of the 
American revolutionary forces was a gen- 
tleman. 

Toussaint l’Ouverture was just a bad nig- 
ger who ran amuck in Haiti and lay down 
just as soon as Napoleon sent over General 
Leclerc to punish the rebellious Haitians. 
He was born a slave and showed his slavish 
streak by betraying his French masters to 
Spain, then surrendering to France, and 
later betraying every trust reposed in him. 
He finally died a prisoner in France. 

Now, we really object to this bad nigger, 
no better than Estenoz or a number of 
others happily dead in Cuba, being men- 
tioned in the same breath with Washington. 
One might as well place Lincoln and Jose 
Miguel side by side. 


The same despicable methods are being 
used today by white American soldiers in 
France. A colored soldier from the former 
15th New York Infantry, now in France, 
writes to his wife: 

Dear, you do not know what we have to go 
through here, but in the end “The Great 
God” above will right all wrongs. I would 
never have dreamed that the American 
white man would ever at this time, when 


each and every man of the dear old U. S. A. 
is sacrificing his all and all for his country 
regardless of his creed or color, use preju- 
dice and try his utmost to poison another 
nation against the American Negro soldier. 
Just for the sake of you I am swallowing 
some bitter pills in that respect. You know 
my temper. 

The officers in our regiment are all 
gentlemen and men in every respect, and 
our good Colonel Hayward is all that a man 
could be. We love our officers and our 
Colonel, and we are taking the slurs, insults, 
and the sarcasm that confront us daily on 
duty and off duty from the heathen people 
who do not know any better, but bye and 
bye, some day in the end, there will be a 
justification. Oh, our wives, our mothers, 
sisters, brothers, and our families pray that 
we may be able to govern ourselves! 


AFRICA. 


HAT this war is the beginning of the 
end of the world slavery in Africa no 
thoughtful person can doubt. Even the 
white South Africans are beginning to see 
this. The ninth annual report of the South 
African National Union says that after the 
war not only will it be impossible to keep 
the Indians in subjection, but also: 
The colored corps, many of them artisans 
who have captured several skilled trades at 
the Cape, will also become enlightened as to 
labor conditions in Europe, and will receive 
a more exalted opinion of their own worth. 
They will most certainly invade with success 
the industrial sphere in other parts of 
Africa. Even the humble Kafir who has 
gone in his thousands to France will come 
back from the point of view of his race a 
better man, and will no longer see the social 
or economic situation through a glass dark- 
ly. It must be remembered also that in 
Europe and especially in France there are 
none of our color prejudices; hence the re- 
turned black man will be largely “Ameri- 
canised.” 

We note also that General C. J. Smuts, a 
Negro-hating white South African now 
highly popular in England, is giving much 
time and discussion to the “native problem.” 
In a speech at the Savoy Hotel, reported in 
the London Times, he begins with an in- 
teresting discussion of race: 


It is really only in recent years that the 
remarkable doctrine of the pure race has 
sprung up—and again in Germany. I am 
sorry to say the man who has preached that 
doctrine most frequently is a Germanized 
Englishman with the name of Houston 
Chamberlain. The doctrine is to the effect 
that you must keep your race pure. There 
are certain races created by Providence for 
a great réle in the world, and the conclusion 
was that the German race must keep to 
itself in future because it is one of the pure 
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nations. 
more arrant nonsense? 
in South Africa to listen to these forces. 
We want to create a blend out of various 


(Laughter.) Could there be any 


We do not intend 


nationalities. We want to create a new 
nation, and that is the South African na- 
tion. If we succeed in doing that we shall 
achieve a nation not standing on one leg, 
but on various legs. We shall have a nation 
which will embrace various traits. You 
will have a people all blending into one. 

It is only by bringing about a union like 
that and by making the different racial 
types of people work together, respect each 
other, co-operate with each other, and un- 
derstand each other that you will bring into 
being a unanimous people which will take 
the broadest and the largest view of the 
problems with which it is confronted. I am 
hopeful that although we in South Africa 
travel slowly, travel at the rate rather of 
the ox-wagon than the train, we shall in 
the end achieve success and create under 
our South African sun a new type in the 
world. 

Immediately thereafter General Smuts 
comes to this remarkable conclusion: 


There are certain axioms which have been 
laid down in regard to the black and white 
races. One is that there must be no inter- 
mixture of blood. All previous civilizations 
on the African continent have failed—per- 
haps because that principle was never rec- 
ognized. The superior civilized race was 
lost in the quicksands of African blood. Our 
forefathers, both English and Dutch, have 
been strong on that point, with the result 
that to an unexpectedly large extent the 
white blood has remained pure in South 
Africa. 

We cannot, of course, say just what ex- 
pectations General Smuts and his social 
scientists had, but anybody who has seen 
the Boers with their dark and even brown 
faces and curly hair will conclude that their 
expectations must have been fairly large. 
Coming more specifically to the native prob- 
lem, General Smuts says: 


In South Africa we are not simply a 
white man’s country. It has been our ideal 
to make it a white man’s country, but it is 
not a white man’s country yet. It is still 
a black man’s country. Our problem of ra- 
cial unity is being solved in the midst of the 
much larger question of the black environ- 
ment in South Africa. That is a much lar- 
ger issue, and no one can have any great 
assurance that we shall succeed in solving 
it. We know that on the African continent 
civilization at various times has gained a 
foothold. You may have read in your books 
of a university of Timbuctoo. You know 
of the ruins discovered in Rhodesia and 
other parts, bearing testimony to a great 
civilization which at one time must have 
existed there. These civilizations have now 
disappeared and barbarism is once more 
= apoee over that once apparently civilized 
and. 
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That is what creates the fundamental 
doubt about the whole position in South 
Africa. There are people in South Africa, 
and they are not foolish people, who are 
not certain that the white experiment there 
will be a success, or that we shall ever suc- 
ceed in making it a white man’s land. We 
are going to make the attempt. (Cheers.) 
The effort has now been made for some 
hundreds of years, and it may be that the 
way we have now set about it is the best 
way. Former civilizations in Africa have 
been more for the purpose of exploiting the 
native populations of Africa, and have 
probably followed lines of development and 
action which had the seeds of decay in them- 
selves. But we have created a base, so to 
speak, in Southern Africa, and today we 
are in a position to move forward, and we 
are moving forward, in the promotion of 
the civilization of South Africa. 

Our problem there is a very difficult one, 
and quite unique in a way. In the United 
States you have a much smaller problem 
with the Negro population. In the United 
States you have an overwhelming white 
population with a much smaller Negro ele- 
ment in the midst of it. But in South Africa 
the relation is reversed. There you have an 
overwhelming black population with a small 
white population which is doing its best to 
make its footing secure for the future. You 
can understand that a problem like that is 
not only uncertain in its ultimate solution, 
but it is most difficult in the procedure 
which has to be followed for its solution. 

As to specific methods for the solution 


of the race problem, the General says: 


I think we are all agreed on these two 
points. I wish we had made more progress 
and had discovered also a political axiom. 
But there, although we have arrived at 
nothing definite or settled, still we have 
gained a great deal of experience in the 
years of our history, and there is now 
shaping in our institutions in South Africa 
a view which may have very far-reaching 
results in the future civilization of the Afri- 
can continent. We have found that the 
ideas which apply to our white civilization 
largely do not apply to the natives, and that 
to give a political existence on an equal 
basis to white and black alike does not lead 
to the best results. The practice is being 
built up in South Africa of creating parallel 
institutions and of making the natives run 
on different but parallel lines to the white. 
It may be that on these lines we may be 
able yet to solve a problem which might 
otherwise prove to be entirely insoluble. 

Years ago an experiment with native 
self-government was started in the old Cape 
Colony. Under legislation for which, I be- 
lieve, Cecil Rhodes was largely responsible, 
and under which local self-government was 
given to the natives in a large location. 
That principle has been extended over a 
large part of Cape Colony, and so success- 
ful has the experiment been that when we 
came to frame the South African Constitu- 
tion, an appendix was added about protec- 
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torates in case they had to be incorporated 
in the Union. This was the work of Lord 
Selborne. I am not certain now whether in 
the distant future the South African Act 
will not be remembered more for its Appen- 
dix than for its principal contents. This 
Appendix lays down that the native terri- 
tories in South Africa shall be governed 
apart from the Parliament of the Union, 
on entirely different lines, which will achieve 
the principle of native self-government. 
Subsequently commissions have been ap- 
pointed in South Africa to deal with the 
native question; and more and more the 
trend of opinion has hardened in the same 
direction. 


We have felt that if we are to solve our 
native questions it is useless to run black 
and white at the same moment and to sub- 
ject them to the same machinery of legis- 
lation. It is useless to try that. White and 
black are different not only in color. but al- 
most in soul; they are different in political 
structure, and their political institutions 
should be different, though both should pro- 
ceed on the principle of self-government. 
We now have legislation before the Parlia- 
ment of the Union which is trying to put 
into shape these ideals I am talking of— 
ideals of creating all over South Africa, 
wherever there are considerable native com- 
munities, independent self-governing insti- 
tutions for the native population. 


Instead of mixing up black and white all 
over the country, we are now trying to 
keep them as far apart as possible in gov- 
ernment. In that way we are trying to lay 
down a jolicy which may take hundreds of 
years to work out, but which in the end 
may be a solution of our native problem; 
and the result will be that in the long run 
you will have all over South Africa large 
areas inhabited entirely by blacks, where 
the blacks are looking after themselves ac- 
cording to their own ways of life and forms 
of government. In suitable parts you will 
have your white communities. Economic- 
ally, the native will go on working in the 
white areas. As far as possible the forms 
of political government will be such that 
each will be satisfied and each will develop 
according to its own proper rights. This is 
the attempt which we are now making in 
South Africa; and, although the principle 
underlying our legislation cannot be con- 
sidered axiomatic in any way, I am _ not 
sure that we are not coming out on the 
right lines—and lines which. in the end, 
may prove more fruitful in the solution of 
the problem which has been confronting us. 


Of course, General Smuts is_ neither 
honest nor frank in his statement of this 
solution, because he omits to say that hith- 
erto and in all future plans so far formu- 
lated the black areas are under the absolute 
domination of a white general government, 
in which they have no voice, vote, or influ- 
ence. 


General Smuts then proceeds to another 
declaration: 

What the future of that country will be 
nobody knows, but, remembering my experi- 
ence in East Africa—(cheers)—-my eyes 
have been opened to the many serious dan- 
gers which threaten the future, not only of 
Africa, but of the world. I have seen there 
what I have never before realized—what 
enormously valuable material you have in 
that black continent. We are all aware of 
the great German plan that existed before 
the war, and is still no doubt in the back- 
ground of many minds in South Africa, of 
creating a great Central African Empire, 
which would embrace not only Cameroon 
and Central Africa, but Portuguese East 
Africa and the Congo. It would be one of 
the most valuable tropical parts of the 
world, and one in which it would be pos- 
sible to train one of the most powerful 
armies the world has ever seen. 

Before the war we were not aware of the 
military value of the natives. It will be a 
serious question for us in the future, and a 
serious question for the statesmen of the 
Empire and of Europe, whether they are 
going to allow a state of affairs like that to 
be a menace not only to South African 
problems, but to Europe itself. I hope one 
result of the war will be that some ar- 
rangement may be made by which the mili- 
tary training of the natives in that area 
will be absolutely forbidden. Otherwise, 
armies may be trained so large that, prop- 
erly led by whites and properly equipped, 
they may be a danger to civilization itself. 
I hope that will be carefully borne in mind 
by our statesmen when the question of set- 
tlement comes. 

We are astonished to find that this pro- 


nouncement is receiving the enthusiastic 
support not only of the English War Party, 
but of Pacifists and even Germans; in other 
words, finding how effectively the Negro is 
fighting in this war there is arising a sing- 
ular unanimity among white peoples that 
the African Negro should be disarmed “for 
his own good”; so that after the war he 
may still be the victim of the devils who 
have hitherto raped and enslaved him. In 
this “new Pacifism” we find such strange 
bed-fellows as General Smuts, the New 
York Evening Post and Dr. W. S. Solf, the 
German secretary for colonies! 


What I would like to do more than any- 
thing else is to work among the colored 
men over here. They are not having the 
happiest kind of a time and I have heard 
of no one who is specially interested in them, 
though there may be plenty who are. There 
have been some race disturbances. I hear 
that there are a good many colored men 
at Brest. and I shall hope to be able to 
do something for them there. 

Mrs. S. C. Armstrong, in the Boston 
Herald. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
HE Knights of Pythias in Chicago, IIL, 
have purchased a lot at a cost of 

$25,000 for the erection of a National 
Pythian Building. 
@ The Department of Education reports 
643,624 cans of food put up by Negroes in 
thirty-three counties of North Carolina last 
summer. The Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice is arranging to place colored women 
as assistants to County Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents to instruct colored people in 
gardening, canning, and the preparation of 
foods. 
@ Lillian Brown, a nine year old colored 
girl of Greenville, S. C., has received $9,000 
insurance from the Government, on account 
of the death of her father, a private in the 
368th Field Hospital of the 92nd Division. 
@ The Hope Day Nursery of New York 
City recently raised over eight thousand 
dollars for improvements and the mainten- 
ance of its work. Mrs. Daisy C. Reed con- 
ducted the campaign. 
@ A $15,000 colored annex to the white hos- 
pital in Paris, Ky., has been completed. 
Colored citizens are raising money to fur- 
nish and equip it. 
@ The New York Court of Appeals in the 
case of Johnson vs. the Auburn and Syra- 
cuse Electric Railway Company has decided 
that Negroes cannot be prevented from en- 
tering public dancing pavilions. 
@ Independence Heights is an exclusive 
colored community of Texas, six miles north- 
east of Houston. It was set apart as a mu- 
nicipality three years ago and has now a 
population of seven hundred. It has the 
commission form of government, and G. O 
Burgess is the present Mayor. 
@ The Negro Industrial and Educational 
Commission of St. Louis, Mo., met Febru- 
ary 12 in the Executive Chamber of Govern- 
or Gardner. A number of committees were 
appointed. The Governor assigned to the 
Commission a room in the Capitol to 
be fitted up and designated as the Negro 
Industrial and Educational Room with a 
statistical secretary in charge. 
C Walter’s Institute, Warren, Ark., has re- 
cently lost by fire Blackwell Chapel, a mod- 
ern two story brick building named in honor 
of Bishop Blackwell, and its Boys’ Dormi- 
tory. 
C The Indiana State Normal School at Ter- 


re Haute, after a warning against discrimi- 
nation by the War Department, has an- 
nounced its course in wireless telegraphy 
open to Negroes as well as other people. 
@ Representatives of seventy-five races 
were among the fifteen hundred persons at 
a loyalty banquet at Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago. Twelve American Negroes were pres- 
ent. 

¢ A sickness census of 20,000 white people 
and 40,000 Negroes has been taken in New 
York City. The rate of illness for Negroes 
was 27 5/10 per cent and for whites 24 8/10 
per cent. 

« A colored probation officer will be ap- 
pointed in Indianapolis. 

Cc A Negro Welfare Bureau to cost $8,000 
a year has been established by the Legis- 
lature of New Jersey after much opposition 
by both colored and white people. 

@ Seventeen white men have been put in 
jail in Paris, Tex., charged with trying to 
terrorize Negro farmers and drive them 
from their homes. 

C Cincinnati reports that three and one- 
half times as many Negroes as whites die 
from tuberculosis each year. At the same 
time, while the white death rate decreased 
7.4 per cent from 1912 to 1916, the Negro 
rate decreased 24 per cent. 

C A colored lawyer, R. L. Bailey, was se- 
lected by the regular judge to preside over 
one of the city courts of Indianapolis one 
day last month. 

C Dr. E. P. Read, a colored man, has been 
elected magistrate for the Small Cause 
Court of Camden, N. J. 

¢ A white citizen of Pittsburgh has given 
$10,000 for a public bath in the Negro sec- 
tion of the city. 

C A colored community Y. M. C. A. Branch 
has been erected at East Moline, Ill., at a 
cost of $10,000. Arrangements have been 
made so that the building can be used by 
women and children during the day. 


THE WAR. 
SCAR B. POLK, of Dallas, Texas, has 
been assigned to the United States 
Naval Station at Key West, Fla., as an avia- 
tion machinist. 
€ On Washington’s Birthday colored Bat- 
tery C in the 351st colored artillery marched 
through the streets of Baltimore, proceeded 
by a band of forty pieces. 
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C A soldiers’ and sailors’ welfare commis- 
sion has been organized at Los Angeles. 
Mrs. J. M. Scott and Noah D. Thompson 
are among the eighteen members. 

q@ An attempt was made to leave the col- 
ored soldiers out of the Washington Birth- 
day Parade on Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The Governor interfered and the battalion 
of the 367th colored regiment, which parad- 
ed, received the most attention and applause 
among the 10,000 marchers. 

@ James E. Ellis, a colored member of the 
engineering corps of the United States 
Army, is dead in France. His will be the 
first gold star in the Knoxville, Tenn., 
service flag. 

@ Thirty colored men are attending the 
third officers’ training camp at Camp Grant, 
Ill. There is no color line. 

q@ An American Negro band led the Ameri- 
can soldiers who returned from their first 
experiences in the trenches in a parade at 
Aix les Bains, France. 

@ Seven Governors reviewed the Illinois 
reserve militia, including a battalion of col- 
ored reserves, under the command of Major 
John R. Marshall. 

@ Meharry Medical School, Nashville, 
Tenn., has a Service Flag with eighty-seven 
stars. 

C First Lieutenant W. W. Publes, of the 
Dental Reserve Corps, has been promoted to 
a captaincy and is attached to the 349th 
Field Artillery, Camp Dix, Wrightstown, 
N.J. He is a graduate of the State College 
of Massachusetts and Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery. 

@ Negro troops from Camp Stewart head- 
ed a parade on Washington’s Birthday in 
Norfolk, Va. 

@ At Newport News, Va., $600,000 is to be 
expended for the housing of Negro steve- 
dore regiments. 

@ The Government is planning to estab- 
lish a modern city within fourteen miles of 
Charleston, W. Va., to house 11,000 work- 
ers in a munition plant which will be erected. 
Y. M. C. A. buildings, etc., will be opened 
to Negroes on equal terms with whites. 

@ The 367th Colored Infantry at Camp Up- 
ton, N. Y., has erected a $40,000 auditorium. 
The soldiers gave $14,000 toward it. 


MUSIC AND ART. 
T the Wanamaker Auditorium in New 
York City, J. Rosamond Johnson, as- 


sisted by other artists from the Music 


School Settlement for Colored People, ren- 
dered afternoon concerts of Negro Music 
for one week beginning on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day. 

C The Clef Club, Inc., of New York City, 
appeared in an entertainment for soldiers 
and sailors at the Harris Theatre. “Dea- 
con” Johnson was their musical director. 

@ “Le Coc D’Or” has been produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. It is an opera 
pantomime based on a fairy tale by Poush- 
kin. 

C@ The Dunbar Amusement Corporation is 
erecting The Dunbar Theatre at Broad and 
Lombard Streets, Philadelphia. It will cost 
between $250,000 and $300,000. 

@ The Mentor of February 1, in its Depart- 
ment of Music Series, contains historical 
sketches of American musicians and Amer- 
ican music. A short biography is given of 
H. T. Burleigh, baritone composer. 

¢ “In Summer,” a song for high and low 
voice, by H. T. Burleigh, is among this 
composer’s late output. Another successfu 
song, “The Sailor’s Wife,” is being sung by 
many noted artists. 

C Following their successful appearance be- 
fore The Music Lovers’ Club ef Boston, an 
exclusive organization composed of distin- 
guished musicians and their friends, Maud 
Cuney Hare, and William H. Richardson, 
have been tendered active membership in 
that organization, the same to take effect 
next season, and have been voted honorary 
guests for the remainder of the present 
season. 

C Harry T. Burleigh’s “Ethiopia Saluting 
the Colors,” after Walt Whitman’s poem of 
the Civil War, was one of the numbers given 
by William H. Richardson at a “Lincoln 
Day Musical” given by Mme. Edith Noyes- 
Greene, the American pianist-composer of 
Boston, Mass. The song offerings were pre- 
faced by music-talks by Maud Cuney Hare. 
@ Kemper Harreld, violinist, and Director 
of Music of Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga., 
has recently become the owner of a very 
fine violin by Guiseppe Morello Odani, Na- 
ples, 1738. 
C Musical America 


says of the play- 


ing of Clarence Cameron White at the re- 
cent concert given by the N. A. A. C. P. at 
Jordan Hall, Boston, Mass.: “Mr. White’s 
tone is even more beautiful than last year, 
warm, velvety, joyous.” " 

@ The Harry T. Burleigh Choral Society of 
Portland, Oregon, under the direction of 
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Mrs. E. D. Cannady, recently presented in 
recital Mr. Roland Hayes, tenor. 

@ The Matinee Musical Club of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., gave a musical on February 19, in 
the Ball Room of the Bellevue Stratford. 
The program was mainly drawn from works 
of H. T. Burleigh. The Club chorus sang 
“Bye and Bye” and “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot.” The soli given were—“Your Lips 
are Wine,” “One Year (1914-1915),” “Deep 
River,” “Go Down, Moses,” and “Sinner, 
Please Doan Let Dis Harves’ Pass.” 

( The first Cincinnati performance.of Col- 
eridge-Taylor’s rhapsodie dance for orches- 
tra, “Bamboula,”’ was given by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra of that city at a recent 
concert under the direction of the guest 
conductor, Victor Herbert. 

@ The Cornhill Company of Boston an- 
nounces three cash prizes for the best re- 
view of James Weldon Johnson’s book of 
poems, “Fifty Years and Other Poems.” 
The competition is open to the undergrad- 
uates of all colored colleges. The judges 
will be Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, Dr. R. R. 
Moton, and Charles W. Chesnutt. 

@ Musical America of March 2 gives 
a detailed account of an excellent recital 
given by pupils of the Martin-Smith Music 
School at Aeolian Hall, New York City, 
on February 21. Particular mention is 
made of the work of Eugene Mars Martin, 
the little son of the director who played 
Zimbalist’s Suite in G Minor, Bach’s A 


Minor Concerto, L Folia, by Corelli, and 
a movement from Tschaikowsky’s D Major 


Concerto. 

C Henry F. Gilbert has written a ballet 
for the Metropolitan Opera House, employ- 
ing many of the Creole rhythms made popu- 
lar by the colored composer, Louis M. Gotts- 
chalk. The ballet, which is known as the 
“Dance in Place Congo,” will be soon 
brought out in New York. 

C A portrait of Lieutenant O. McKaine, of 
the 367th Colored Infantry, painted by Or- 
lando Ronland, has been on exhibition at 
the Ralston Art Gallery, Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

@ A remarkable series of five educational 
recitals is being given in New York City, in 
the auditorium of the Rush Memorial 
Church, under the personal management of 
Mrs. Daisy Tapley. At the first of these 
musicals Mrs. Florence Cole-Talbert, so- 
prano, who recently won the diamond medal 
at the Chicago Musical College, and Mr. Ed- 


win Coates, pianist, a graduate of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, New York City, were 
the artists. At the second of these recitals 
Mrs. Nellie Moore Mundy, pianist and lec- 
turer; Miss Minnie Brown, soprano, and 
Garfield Warren Tarrant, baritone, were the 
artists. The third recital of the series is 
announced, with Mr. Roland Hayes, tenor, 
and Mr. H. Leonard Jeter, violin-cellist, as 
the artists. 

@ At the University Museum, Philadelphia, 
an exhibition of the art of the Negroes of 
West Africa has been made. The specimens 
are extremely fine and representative. 


EDUCATION. 
WO Negro students were among 125 
graduates of Townsend Harris Hall 

at the City College of New York: Harcourt 
Tynes, winner of the Senior Class Medal, 
spoke on “International Reconstruction.” 
He received an ovation from the audience. 
The other colored graduate was Gladstone 
Shirley, who won the department prizes in 
French and Spanish. 
@ The Colored High School, Dallas, Tex., 
graduated eleven girls and nine boys. 
From the ward elementary schools fifty- 
two colored children were graduated. 
C Of twenty-nine graduates from the Phil- 
adelphia School of Pedagogy three were Ne- 
groes. One of the Negroes was C. B. Clin- 
ton, who averaged 90% during his practise 
as a teacher and has since been added to the 
Philadelphia Public School System. 
C The Legislature of South Carolina has 
appropriated $63,500 for a new academic 
building at the Colored State College. 
C Collegiate courses in agriculture, includ- 
ing botany, chemistry, animal husbandry, 
horticulture, and rural sociology have been 
added to the curriculum of Howard Uni- 
versity. They will lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture. 
@ The principal of the Wendell Phillips 
High School, Chicago, Ill., informs us that 
the report of discrimination in that school 
toward colored children appearing in the 
Chicago Defender and quoted in THE 
Crisis has been acknowledged by the De- 
fender as untrue and that the publishers 
have apologized for it. 
@ Julius Rosenwald has given $5,000 to 
supplement funds for building a colored 
school house in Maryland, 
@ The Service Flag of Howard University 
has 168 stars. 
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@ Representatives of the two warring 
wings of the colored Baptists met in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., for a peace conference. 

( In the triangular debate between Hamp- 
ton Institute, St. Paul School, and Virginia 
N. & I. Institute the last named institution 
won. The subject was “Compulsory Mili- 
‘tary Training.” 

@ Clark University, Atlanta, has raised 
$35,000 and Claflin $65,000 toward perma- 
nent endowment. Of this money $70,000 
was given by Negroes, $20,000 came from 
the sale of real estate, and $10,000 was 
riven by whites. 

( Dr. James H. Dillard, of the Slater and 
Jeanes Funds, presented to the Department 
of Superintendents of the National Educa- 
tional Association, a concrete plan for na- 
tional aid to Negro education. His pro- 
posal, which was adopted by the convention, 
is as follows: 

1. Let the aid be offered in fifteen States, 
as follows: Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Tennessee and 
Kentucky. Two other States, West Virginia 
and Missouri, might be added, if the addi- 
tion be thought advisable. 

2. Let the aid be given for salary of 
teachers in public schools of all grades. 
With increase of salary, the question of 
length of term would take care of itself. 

3. Let the administration of the funds be 
in the hands of a committee of three, con- 
sisting of the State Superintendent, the 
State Agent of Negro Rural Schools, and 
the president or principal of thg leading 
State Institution for Negroes. Eleven of 
the fifteen States already have State agents 
of Negro rural schools, and the remaining 
four should have and probably soon will 
have such an official. All of the States 
have one outstanding Negro institution sup- 
ported by the State, except two. In North 
Carolina with three, and Alabama with two, 
the selection of the member of the committee 
might be left to the State Superintendent. 

4. Let the amount be, for fifteen years, 
one-third; for ten years, one-fourth; for 
five years, one-fifth, of the amount expended 
each preceding year for all purposes of 
Negro education from public funds, in each 
county and city, and for each State insti- 
tution of higher grade. 

In order to give a general idea of the 
amount needed to carry out this plan I 


have taken the figures available. Not all are 
of the same year, and so the amount makes 
no pretense of absolute present accuracy. 
According to such figures as I have, the 
amount spent in a year in counties and cities 
for Negro public schools in the fifteen 
States was in round numbers $5,125,000. 
The amount spent for the State schools was 
$275,000. These together made $5,400,000 
so that, under these figures the amount 
of national aid would be $1,800,000. 

( Lydia W. Mollison was graduated at the 
University of Chicago, with the degree of 
Ph. D. She received her former education 
at Tougaloo. 

( Vice-President Marshall and Governor 
Catts took part in the dedication of a new 
building for the Daytona, Fla., Industrial 
School for Negro Girls. Mrs. Mary M. 
Bethune is principal. 


POLITICS. 
HE Wilson Ballot Law, which has been 
on the statute books of Maryland for 

five years, has been repealed by the Legis- 
lature. It was designed to make voting 
by Negroes difficult. 
C Charles Scott has been elected to the 
City Council from the Third Ward of 
Worcester, Mass. Of the three-thousand 
voters in his ward only thirty-six are col- 
ored. 
@ Major R. R. Jackson defeated Oscar De- 
Priest for nomination as Alderman in the 
Second Ward of Chicago. Both men are 
colored. 
C In the recent special election in New 
York City, Rev. Dr. Reverdy Ransom was 
the candidate of the colored people for 
Congress. The Republicans refused _ to 
nominate him and went into court to pre- 
vent his name appearing on the ballot. They 
were successful on a technicality. Never- 
theless 465 persons voted for Mr. Ransom, 
the ballots of 600 others who tried to vote 
for him were thrown out because they were 
improperly marked, and a large number of 
colored voters stayed away from the polls. 
The result was the overwhelming defeat of 
John A. Bolles, the white Republican candi- 
date. 


MEETINGS. 
HE Sociological Congress will meet 
April 14-17 in Birmingham, Ala., to 
discuss health, food, and labor of the South 
as means of winning the war. 
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(The Executive Boards of auxiliaries of 
the Colored General Baptist Association of 
Louisiana and Mississippi, have met in 
Natchez, Miss. There were one hundred 
delegates enrolled. 

@ The Negro Civic League in Louisiana 
which claims 300,000 members, will hold a 
congress in New Orleans April 3-5. 

( A thousand colored people observed Lin- 
coln’s birthday in Faneuil Hall, Boston. 
Clement G. Morgan was the chief speaker. 

@ A Negro live stock association was 
formed at the Sixth Annual Farmers and 
Truckers Conference in Plateau, Ala. F. 
S. Jones, of the Mobile County Training 
School, was elected president. 

@ Negroes in Chicago, Ill., held a Lincoln- 
Douglass celebration at the Coliseum un- 
der the National Security League. Bam- 
bridge Colby was present as special repre- 
sentative of President Wilson. The Rev. 
Mr. Charles Walker of Augusta, Ga., spoke 
and there was a chorus of five hundred 
Negro voices. Three companies of Negro 
soldiers from Camp Grant were in at- 
tendance. 

C The National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools will hold its annual ses- 
sion in Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., July 31 to 
August 3. The President is J. S. Clark of 
the Southern University of Louisiana. 

@ Among the nationalities represented at 
the banquet of the League of Small and 
Subject Nationalities in New York City, 
was Africa, by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois. Dr. 
Du Bois is a member of the Council. 

@ The Westchester Negro League has held 
its ninth annual Lincoln-Douglass celebra- 
tion. There were prominent white persons 
among the speakers. 

C A preliminary conference to discuss the 
“Back to Africa” movement will be held in 
Colon, April 15. A general conference will 
be held July 29. Information may be had 
of J. B. Yearwood, P. O. Box 604, Ancon, 
C. Z. 

@ Five hundred workers representing 
eighty rural colored schools in Montgomery, 
Ala., met at the State Normal School in 
the interest of rural school work. 


INDUSTRY. 
OUIS H. LATIMER, who has been em- 
ployed as electrical engineer by 
Thomas A. Edison for forty years, was 
present at the banquet of the Edison Pi- 
oneers Association on the seventy-first birth- 
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day of the inventor and read a poem. 

« E. M. A. Chandler, who received the de- 
gree Ph. D. in Chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, last year, is employed 
as chief chemist with Dicks, David & Heller 
Company, Aniline and Chemical Works, 
Chicago, Il. 

@ The Seaside Building Association of 
Norfolk, Va., reports total assets of $12,457 
for 1917, an increase of 30% over the pre- 
vious year. 

( The St. Luke Penny Savings Bank, Inc., 
in Richmond, Va., reports for the year 1917 
total deposits of $190,825. 

( The People’s Savings Bank of Philadel- 
phia, of which ex-Congressman White is 
president, has been dissolved. All the de- 
positors have been paid in full. 

@ The Forsyth Savings & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., was opened for busi- 
ness in 1907. It has total deposits of $78,000 
and real estate and furniture worth $23,000. 
J. S. Hill is president. 

@ The One Cent Savings Bank in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., had clearings of $910,012 for 
the past year, as compared with $235,109 
in 1904, the first year of its establishment. 
C@ The Fraternal Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Tex., had a paid-in 
capital of $250,000 December 31, 1917. The 
bank was established in 1912, and is unin- 
corporated. Tom Mason is president. 

@ The Mayor of Dawson, Ga., wrote to 
Cleveland, Ohio, offering to pay the trans- 
portation of any Negroes who wished to 
return. He was informed by city officials 
that Cleveland needed all of its colored 
laborers. 

@ Within a week’s time 136 colored men 
left Birmingham, Ala., to work in coal 
fields in Virginia. 

@ The Railway Wage Board at Washing- 
ton, has been giving hearings to Pullman 
porters and dining car waiters on the sub- 
ject of wages and tips. 

@ Secretary of Labor, Wilson, is to ap- 
point a special advisor on Negro labor prob- 
lems for the United States Department of 
Labor. 


THE CHURCH. 
ENTRAL BAPTIST CHURCH in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., of which the Rev. Mr. G. 
B. Howard is pastor, reports $14,261 taken 
in during last year. It spent $2,323 in up- 
lift and reduced the church debt from $17,- 
175 to $12,700. There were 544 new mem- 
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bers added, bringing the membership up to 
1,752. 

@ Bridge Street A. M. E. Chureh in Brook 
lyn, N. Y., has celebrated its one hundredth 
anniversary. Bishop Coppin participated 
in the celebration. The Rev. Mr. W. Spen- 
cer Carpenter is the pastor. 

@ Shiloh Baptist Church in New York City, 
has bought property near 131st Street and 
Seventh Avenue, 25x75 feet, at a cost of 
$24,000. 


@ Thirty bishops of the three colored 
Methodist churches, who recently met in 
Louisville, issued an address to the country 
touching the migration to the North and 
especially asking for better schools in the 
South. They pledged the help of their 2,- 
000,000 constituents in the war and favored 
national prohibition. 


( The joint commission for the unification 
of the Methodist Church and the Methodist 
Church South, which met in Savannah, 
adopted the following plan of union: One 
general conference, a court of appeal, six 
or more regional conferences based on ge- 
ographical divisions, and five or more cen- 
tral conferences based on racial lines. The 
regional and central conferences elect their 
own bishops, if they have 250,000 members 
or more, and are represented in the general 
conference. It is proposed, however, that 
the Negro central conference shall have 
only limited representation and that on 
reaching a certain membership (600,000) it 
shall “automatically” become a “jurisdic- 
tional conference,” with either no represen- 
tation at all in the general church or a very 
limited representation. In ordey to further 
work out this plan the commission will re- 
convene in St. Louis, April 10. It is to be 
noted that in the photograph of the fifty 
or more members of the commission taken 
at Savannah, both the colored delegates were 
invited to be absent. 


PERSONAL. 


YRON ALEXANDER has been ap- 


pointed to West Point by Congressman 
Gard, as a result of a competitive examina- 


tion with twenty-one applicants in Dayton, 
Ohio. He is a graduate of Steven’s High 
School and is seventeen years of age. He 
will report June 14. 


C William H. Bishop, of Baltimore, Md., 
is dead. He was sixty-six years old and had 
served in the internal revenue office for 
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thirty-five years as head of the Income 
Tax Division. 
C@ W. M. McDonald, Jr., a student of How- 
ard University, and only son of W. M. 
McDonald, a well-known resident of Fort 
Worth, Tex., is dead at the age of nine- 
teen. 
C Richard A. Hudlin, assistant editor of 
the St. Louis Clarion and for several years 
a reporter on the Globe Democrat, is dead. 
He was fifty-nine years old. Pres. Mc- 
Kinley appointed him Postmaster at Clay- 
ton. 
C Bartow F. Powell, who owned 10,000 
acres of land in Albany, Ga., and employed 
500 workers, is dead. 
C W. G. Madison of Ames, Iowa, has been 
given the plumbing and heating contract 
for the County Home to be erected at 
Boone. His bid, $20,870.30, was the lowest 
of the competitors. 
@ W. Bruce Evans, former principal of the 
Armstrong Manual Training School, is dead 
at Washington, D. C. 
C Mrs. Belle Smith, wife of R. L. Smith, of 
Waco, Tex., a well-known citizen, is dead. 
C Carter N. Brown, a colored lieutenant 
in the National Army, was given military 
honors by white soldiers at Mobile, Ala., 
on the occasion of his burial. 
( The marriage of Annie Mae Vann to 
Sergeant Horace Poindexter at Winton, 
S. C., has been announced. “Mrs. Poin- 
(Continued on page 300.) 
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Standard Life Insurance Company 


200 Auburn Avenue 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Old Line (Not Fraternal— Nor Assessment) 
Legal Reserve 


Fifth Annual Statement 
To the Policyholders and Public 


Insurance in Force $5,174,491.00 
Gain for 1917 $1,844,491.00 
Total Income 203,266.10 
(Premium and Interest) 
Gain for 1917 82,198.10 
Admitted Assets 334,222.33 
Gain for 1917 89,052.20 
Policy Reserve and Other Liabili- 
ties 186,028.08 
Gain for 1917 64,742.08 
Surplus to Policyholders 148,194.25 


Gain for 1917 24,310.25 










Comparative Statement 












Number Insur 
Policies ance in Premius Death Legal Admitted Surplus to 
Year In Force Force Income Losses Reserve Assets. Policyholders 
cz... 481 $381,500 $10,293.68 None $7,639.00 $116,701.90 $104.198.00 
1914...... 1,622 1,205,000 37,329.92 $2,625.00 22,545.61 131,248.48 106,730.00 
1915 2,580 1,944,910 71,664.65 11,222.00 51,779.46 159,152.71 104,585.00 
1916. . 4,069 3,330000 114,794.08 109,012.91 119,353.67 245,170.13 123,884.00 


1917 





6,172 5,174,491 193,066.35 32,760.40 181,078.43 334,222.33 148,194.25 











The Company that gives to the race PROTECTION—INVESTMENT—EMPLOYMENT. 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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dexter has long been one of the best of 
THE CRISIS agents. 


@ President H. T. Kealing of Quindaro 
College, Kan., is dead. 


@ The Boston Literary and Historical So, 
ciety at a meeting in Faneuil Hall on the 
birthday of Frederick Douglass, presented 
a loving cup to the Honorable Moorfield 
Storey, President of the N. A. A. C. P., as 
an appreciation of the colored citizens for 
his uncompromising stand for fair play 
for Negroes. Among the speakers were 
Governor McCall, Mayor Peters, Rev. 
Messrs. W. D. Auten and W. D. McLane. 


GHETTO. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY, Kingston, 

Canada, will no longer admit Negro 
students, because of inadequate clinical 
practice in local hospitals. The fourteen 
Negro students now at Queen’s will be 
transferred to other colleges to complete 
their courses. 


@ Two thousand Negroes marched to the 
State Capitol in Nashville, Tenn., and pre- 
sented to Governor Rye their protest 
against mob murder. 


@ On February 18, 1917, Howard Warren 
was killed at his home in Temple, Tex., be- 
cause of alleged association with the wife 
of his employer. 


@ The following lynchings have taken place 
since our last record: 


Benton, La., January 26, Jim Hudson, 
hanged; living with a white woman. 

Fayetteville, Ga., February 7, “Bud” 
Cosby, hanged; intent to rob and kidnap- 
ping. 

Estill Springs, Tenn., February 12, Jim 
MclIlheron, burned; accused of shooting to 
death two white men. G. W. Lynch, who 
hid MclIlheron, was shot to death by the 
posse. 


Fairfax, S. C., February 23, Walter Best, 
hanged; accused of murder. 


Rayville, La., February 26, Jim Lewis, 
Jim Jones and Will Powell; two hanged 
and one shot to death, accused of stealing 
hogs. In the fray one white man and one 
Negro were killed in the exchange of shots. 


Willacoochee, Ga., Ed. Dansy, shot. He 
had killed two white officers and wounded 
three others. 
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Young Lady 
Stenographer 


Wanted: 


For particulars, address 


The Royal Fraternal Association 
Box 371, Charlotte, N. C. 





by Graduate Regis- 
tered Nurse with ex- 
ecutive ability—high- 


ly 


recommended— 
position in a first-class institution or with an 
invalid. No objection to travelling. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 

Address: Registered Nurse, in care of the 
CRISIS, 70 5th Ave., New York City. 








Domestic Science Teacher 
wishes position as 
MATRON, STEWARDESS OR TEACHER 
For information address 
H. L. in care of the CRISIS 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















I will be through your territory soon 


Kindly save your 
orders for me 


W. H. HARLESTON 


Made to measure 


CLOTHES 


NEW YORK 





OIL—THE MASTER FORTUNE BUILDER 


Will give you information of 


Uncle Sam’s Third Greatest Industry 


OIL! 


This is free for the asking 


Send Postal Card to the following address 


Fred S. Burton 
1837 Arapahoe St. 







Denver Colo. 


Is it a token of Spring’s Joy to your friend? 
Then make it a year’s subscription 


to THe Crisis 
\ vear’s subscription to THE CRISIS 
will be given to anvone sending in at one 
time five new paid-up vearly subscriptions 


to THE CRISIS. The offer holds good until 
midnight of May 31, 1918. 
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SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 


Sells Insurance That Protects 


Abenesenvanncgnegeeceerncycunueuuvcnetiatenaneegeagerveeeernc een gcen i euvenearaanernaeatsateeeoneeveeeere TOU eNO LETT AHN TA AeOASeMERAE CVPR TET PD 


! Insurance that covers the whole field of life’s emergencies in one policy: 
Sickness, Accident and Death, and perpetual in payments for disabilities. 

Of all investments that of insurance is the safest, because it pays at the 
crucial moment—it is not subject to the money market or the rise and fall 
. and bonds; but pays promptly upon the death of each policy- 

older. 

Then why not select the best that is to be had—a policy that pays every 
week with Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc.? Also owning and operating 
the Va. Beneficial & Insurance Co., Inc., at Norfolk, Va. 

Read a few testimonials from the thousands that are on file at home 
office in Richmond, Va. 


Wersevernernensereaneerennessneern nese 
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DREW $217.50 SICK BENEFITS and $500.00 DEATH CLAIM 


Richmond, Va., July 2, 1917. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that my wife, Mrs. Lelia V. James, 1104 Chaffin Street, 
was a member of Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc., for six and one-half 
years. During this time, she was sick on several occasions and whenever 
she reported her illness to the Society, she received her sick dues promptly. 
Her last illness extended from the latter part of November, 1916, to June, 
1917. The Society sent her money to her bedside each week, from Decem- 
ber 6, 1916, to June 6, 1917, and at her death paid over to me the Death 
Claim of $500.00. 

I take pleasure in recommending the Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc., 
to anyone who wants a sure policy of protection all through life. 

Respectfully yours, 


GEORGE JAMES, Husband. 
CLARENCE JAMES, Witness 


(urvvvnveenvnnennntssensassnenverngennnscsasenencocoeronenisvasuseesasianenatnnnencaccecrereentcng 


$500.00 DR. THOS. A. STEVENS’ DEATH CLAIM 


1007 Sixth St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc., February 10, 1917. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly accept my sincere thanks for your check of $500.00 in full pay- 
ment of death claim of my husband, Dr. Thomas A. Stevens, who died Feb- 
ruary 6, 1917. The above named check’ was delivered to me Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1917, by your superintendent, Mr. R. D. Burton. 

I shall always speak in the highest terms of your company, and pray 
God’s blessings upon the work. 

Respectfully, 


MRS. THOMAS A. STEVENS. 





Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE: 527 N. 2nd St., Richmond, Va. 
District offices and agencies in all the principal cities of the State. 


INSURES AGAINST SICKNESS, ACCIDENT AND DEATH. 


A. D. PRICE, President. THOS. M. CRUMP, Secretary. 
B. L. JORDAN, Asst. Secretary. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL 
AND PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


Home Office, DURHAM, N. CAROLINA 
ce 





The Oldest, Largest and Strongest 
Old Line Legal Reserve Negro 


Life Insurance Company in the World 


| 
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Abstract from Financial Statement for 1917 Shows: 
Total Income—1917 624,794.31 








Total Disbursements—1917 523,915.70 


INCOME OVER DISBURSEMENTS 100,878.61 
Admitted Assets 358,363.97 





Liabilities (Including $258,918—Legal Reserve).. 270,801.51 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 87,562.46 
INSURANCE IN FORCE $11,157,472.00 
$130,000.00 DEPOSITED WITH INSURANCE DEPART- 
MENTS 
For the Protection of the Policyholders 








Amount Paid in Claims Since Organization 


$1,736,504.50 


Your Chance to Buy Stable Life Insurance from $500 to $5,000. 
POLICIES WITH ALL MODERN PROVISIONS, IN- 
CLUDING A PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSE. 


John Merrick, President A. M. Moore, M. D., Sec’y and Treas. 
C. C. Spaulding, Vice-President and General Manager 
cy 











J. M. Avery, Assistant Gen’] Manager E. R. Merrick, Asg’t Se 








lia — ee 
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DO YOU KNOW WHAT A 
HOMESTEAD -ORCHARD-ESTATE 
OFFERS YOU? 


It offers you an opportunity to realize all the hopes and aspirations that lie deepest in 
every human heart: A HOME, a PERPETUAL INCOME, INDEPENDENCE and 
PLENTY. 

It offers you an opportunity to invest part of your idle savings where they will be 
SAFE and where they will earn you the GREATEST RETURNS. An opportunity to 
INSURE YOURSELF AGAINST THE POSSIBILITY OF POVERTY AND WANT FOR 
ALL TIME TO COME. An opportunity to secure a HOME FOR YOUR OLD AGE in 
one of the most promising sections of the wonderful State of Michigan, a land where 
living is a REAL PLEASURE, and where PROSPERITY, HEALTH, HAPPINESS and 
EVERLASTING ENJOYMENT are to be had, as well as a place where you can spend 
your SUMMER VACATIONS and enjoy the BEAUTIFUL LAKES, STREAMS and 
SHADY WOODLANDS that are there aplenty. 

In addition to all of the above a Homestead Orchard Estate is one OF THE BEST 
FORMS OF INSURANCE there is because YOU DON’T HAVE TO WAIT UNTIL 
YOU DIE in order to get the benefits of it. You get the benefits WHILE YOU LIVE, 
AND THE BEST PART OF IT IS THAT YOU DON’T HAVE TO DO A BIT OF 
WORK NOR SPEND A BIT OF TIME IN TAKING CARE OF IT, because WE do 
| that for you. YOU own the land and the orchard and WE do all the work. 
| That is why the demand for Homestead Orchard Estates is so great, and why, ever 
| since it was first introduced about A YEAR AND A HALF AGO, this proposition has 
| met with SO MUCH SUCCESS. It is just what the people wanted, and they are losing 
no time in taking advantage of it. 

If you would like to know all about Homestead Orchard, what and where it is, how 
an investment of only $275.00 on the EASY PAYMENT PLAN can make you from 
$200.00 TO $500.00 OR MORE A YEAR FOR PRACTICALLY THE REST OF YOUR 
LIFE, simply fill out and mail us the attached coupon and we will send you full partic- 
ulars, together with letters from some of the people who visited Homestead Orchard and 
who made careful investigations into everything. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY, 





Address 
THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEVELOPMENT CO. 
19 S. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 


eS ES EN CN A ce RS em 
The Swan-Arenson Realty & Development Co. 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. l 
[ Gentlemen: 
You may send me, without any obligations on my part, full particulars about 
[ your Homestead Orchard offer. 











{ IE siege oe Ghd a Sore aka we kd owe eho RRR 9 o5 cites tx lea chen Sign ees [ 
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STAND BEHIND OUR BOYS! 


Organize a Unit of 
THE CIRCLE FOR NEGRO WAR RELIEF 


BE A LEADER! 
Here is the opportunity that you have been looking for to make your 
own individual effort help in Our phase of the War Work of today. 
There is a need for scores of little clubs, each working in its own 
neighborhood in whatever way seems best, yet all under National 
Supervision. 

IT’S EASY TO START ONE 
You'll find it easy to start a Unit for THE CIRCLE FOR NEGRO 
WAR RELIEF and pleasant to be at its head as chairman after you 
have started it. All you have to do is to get a few people to join 
you. Everybody is anxious to do their bit, whether in knitting, sew- 
ing, selling Thrift Stamps, or whatever else presents itself. 

FORM ONE ANYWHERE 
You can start a Unit in your club, your lodge, your church, your 
office, your neighborhood, your school, or wherever people congregate. 
All you need is a small group of people who can see each other at 
regular intervals. 

CHARTERED BY NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Your society will be officially affiliated at the National Headquarters 
and you will receive a Charter from the Board of Directors. Infor- 
mation of what other Units are doing will be furnished from head- 
quarter’s office, and at your meetings this news can be taken up and 
discussed. Interesting programs can be easily arranged with this 
as a basis. 


HOW TO START 
The first thing to do is to get a pamphlet of instructions which ex- 
explains the whole plan. Mail this coupon to-day. NOW IS THE 
TIME TO ACT IF YOU WANT TO BE A LEADER AND 

STAND BEHIND OUR BOYS! 


MRS. EMILIE BIGELOW HAPGOOD, President 
CAROLINE STEWART BOND, Executive Secretary 


TEAR THIS COUPON OFF AND MAIL IT TODAY 














a ae Gey Sy ay ee Ge 
| Department of Units—Room 201 | 


489 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
| Gentlemen | 
| Please mail me instructions for forming a Unit. 
I understand that this does not coramit me in any way. | 


——— FS! 


In order that all may realize their opportunity for patriotic service 
This space has been donated by Unit No. 18 of N. Y. City 
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ROLAND W. HAYES, Tenor 


Concerts 
un good voice. cca The asters 
quali iy benutial Te is a luscious 


Mr. es sings freely and 
cen "—Philip ale, in the Boston mre 
“A voice a unusual sweetness and calib: 
—Chattanooga Times. 


Addresa: 3 WARWICK ST.. BOSTON, MASS. 


LULU ROBINSON-JONES 


Soprano 
Available for Concerts 
Telephone 6393 Morningside 
126 W. 134th Street New York City 








Theodore Drury Costume Song Recital 


Transcontinen- 
tal Tour.. Local 
Managerson line 
with Albany, 
Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Den- 
ver and San 
Francisco, 


Address: 





DRURY AS HIAWATHA 


Shawmut Bocking Agency 7 Shawmut Avense 


FLORENCE COLE-TALBERT 
Soprano 


“She has one of the best voices that 
God has given her race.” —Los Angeles Times 
Engagements accepted for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio 
93 Locust Street, Detroit, Mich. 





Clarence Cameron White 
VIOLINIST 


“Critics are one in_ their 
high estimate of the splendid 
attainments of Clarence 


Cameron White and his Con- ' BUSTS OF 


Booker T. Washington, Fred Douglass, Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, Bishop Richard Allen. $1.50 each. The 4 busts 
for $5.00. Agents wanted. Send at once. 


THE ISAAC HATHAWAY ART CO. 
718 S. HICKORY ST., PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


If It Is For Your Lodge — 
WE HAUVE IT! 


We manufacture Lodge Regalia for every 
Fraternal Society. Cash or Installment 
} Plan. Cheapest Badge House in the Count- 
ERA: ry. Catalogue for your Society FREE. 

By \? CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 

The Negro Regalia House. JOS. L. JONES, Pres, 

N. E. Gor. 8th & Plum 
Cincinnati. Ohio 


cert appearance in your city 
means the musical event of 
the season.” For terms and dates address 


616 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 









LADIES WANTED 
Smart, ambitious, hustling women to enter business. Clear $15.00 to 
$25.00 per week. Easy—pleasant. I will show you how. 


Dr. BELL, 4709 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


3 French Dressmaking, Ladies’ Tailoring and 

Millinery. Special Courses in Designing, 

me. Copying. r,, Draping, a Fein T rimming, Fin- 
ishing, Cutting and Fit! 

A PRIVATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR SPECIAL TRAINING. pan Instruction. 


Write for Catalog. 4221 OAKENWALD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Atlanta University | 


Studies of the 
Negro Problems 


19 Monographs Sold Separately 
Address 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY :: ATLANTA, GA. 





The Curse of Race Prejudice 
By James F. Morton, Jr., A. M. 


_An aggressive exposure by an Anglo-Saxon cham- 
Pion of equal rights. Startling facts and crushing 
erguments, -Fascinati reading. <A necessity for 
clear understanding rom up-to-date propaganda, Be- 
longs in the library of every friend of social justice. 
Price 25 cents, Send order to 


JAMES F. MORTON, JR. 
811 West 138th Street -:+ New York, N. Y. 


$25.00 PER WEEK 


be made in commissions by ies handling 

of Negro Soldiers in Spanish-American 

Wer” combined with “History of the Negro Race.” 
0 pages, 50 illustrations, Price $1.25 net. 


Address: E. A. JOHNSON 
484 Nassau Street 





NEW YORK 


The Cornhill Company 


is publishing four books by Negro 
authors. These books represent the 
finest literary traditions of the race and 
have won the enthusiastic commenda- 
tion of the foremost critics’ of the 


country. 


Mechanically —in typography, press 
work and binding they are perfect. 
They have worth, dignity and perma- 
nent value and no man or woman who 
hopes to keep in touch with the best 
works of the day can afford to ignore 
them. 


To agents who are competent and 
who wish to represent us we will offer 
an attractive proposition. 


The Cornhill Company 


Publishers 
69 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
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Have You Read 


“Morning Meditations 
and Other Selections” 


By 
Bishop R. A. Carter, A.M., D.D.? 


If you have not, send for a copy today. It is 
a book for thoughtful pastors. It is a store- 
house of good things for aspiring young men 
and women. The book contains the choicest 
of the Bishops’ sermons and addresses deliv- 
ered to colleges, secret societies, General Con- 
ferences, etc. The sermons to the Odd Fel- 
lows and Knights of Pythias on their thanks- 
giving occasions have been pronounced by 
competent critics masterly expositions of the 
principles of these orders. You will enjoy 
reading “Dreams and Dreamers,” “The Uni- 
versal Law for Stars and Souls,” “The Three 
Downward Steps in The Ministry.” More 
than 200 pages beautifully bound in cloth. Now 
in its second edition. Price $1.25 a copy. 
Agents wanted. Liberal terms to the right 
persons. Order from 


Bishop R. A. Carter 
398 Auburn Avenue, ATLANTA, GA. 
TO SELL GREAT 


Agents Wanted 


EPIC POEM TO 


Hon. Frederick Douglass 


Historical and Epigramatie. Absorbing in interest; 
Inspiring in effect; Epic in subject and replete with 
incident. 

One Hundred and Eight Verses—lIllustrated. 
De Luxe Edition $1.00, Write for terms. 
Enclose a 8c stamp. 

By Dr. M. A. Majors, 4714 Siate St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Contains 296 Pages, 85 Chapters, Historical 
and Biographical, 17 Full Page Iilustrations 
Printed on Fine Antique Book, Bound in Full 
Green Extra Cloth, Gold Title on Front Cover 


and Shelf Back. Price, net $1.25. Postage 
Prepaid $1.40. Order through any bookseller 
or direct from the author. Address 


JOHN W. CROMWELL 
1439 Swann St. Washington, D.C. 





NEGRO SOLDIER IN OUR WAR 


(NEW BOOK) 
Tells all about the waft; it is fair to Colored people; 
everyone buys: a tremendous seller. Price only 
$1.50; agents making $8 to $15 per day. Send 20 


cents quick for agents’ oufit. 
AUSTIN JENKINS CO., 523 9th Street, Washington, D. C. 
NCEE IS OE BY 


Seethe Selected Liston 
Books? Inside Back Cover 
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THE STENOGRAPHERS’ INSTITUTE 


1227 S. 17th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every man can rise from where he is to higher heights. Education is the 
aeroplane, God is the atmosphere and man himself is the operator. If you are 
not rising, the fault may be in your aeroplane or the weakness of your Will 
Power and Determination. Grit your teeth and rise in spite of all storms of 
discouragement. Let us aid you to rise to a $1,000 height and then you can 
go alone. 


10,000 Stenographers and Typewriter 
Operators are wanted at Washington, 


D. C., at a salary of from $1,000 to 
$1,200 per year. 


Since last September the following have been appointed in the Government 


Service: Mr. Richard Hill, Jr., Stenographer-Typist Clerk, Salary $1,200 per 
year; Miss Helen L. Milton, Stenographer-Typist Clerk, Salary approximately 
$1,200; and Mr. H. H. Hocutt, Typist- Clerk, Salary $1,o0o—Mr. Hocutt declined 
the Clerk’s position for a $225 per month job at Hog Island. 


SHORTHAND as easy as A, B, C. At end of 8 lessons apt students can 
write sentences, read-them back and transcribe them on the typewriter. 

TYPEWRITING. Touch System. Students can operate the typewriter 
blindfolded at end of 9th lesson. 


BOOKKEEPING. Unit System. Junior Bookkeeping for Children in 6th, 
7th and 8th Grades. General business, Banking, Real Estate and Insurance, 
Hlousehold, Farming, etc. 


Mutigraphing, Mimeographing, Business Law, Civics and English Branches 
taught. Summer School opens June Ist and closes August 31st. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. Persons desiring work as Clerks, 
Stenographers, or Domestics (no matter what school they are from, or where 
located) may file their applications with us and we shall be pleased to put them 
in touch through correspondence with employers, any where, desiring their 
service. Employers are urged to apply to us when in need of clerical or do- 
mestic aid. We are placing hundreds of people in positions, annually. Enclose 
stamp for reply. 


EDWARD T. DUNCAN, President 





WE ARE NOW GIVING THE COURSE BY CORRESPONDENCE 
Special price for sixty days only $15.00, payable $10.00 with 
application and $5.00 when diploma is granted. Send $1.00 
for thirty days’ trial treatment. 
We teach only one person in a 
town, she teaches the rest. Our 


graduated agents are making 
AN EXPERT IN HAIR Qa a 


AND BEAUTY a ( 
SS DERMO COLLEGECO. 
19 East 43d St. Chicago, Ill. 
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“INDEPENDENT” STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 22 .cccstic.:: DOES NOT LEAK OR BLOT 
: Price $1. ee 








CT) rtd tas “eee 


Cut 
1 shows $1 
% size 


It cannot be excelled for the business Each pen is accompained with full directions, filler 
man, teacher, student or in the home for i n and cleaner and fully guaranteed to give absolute sat- 
writing. It is especially serviceable for the isfaction. Address, A. Holland, Box 3806, Phila, Pa 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE Debts collected anywhere UIC QUICKLY 
Established 25 years, one address 


A Rest Home for Women 
Convalescents and Invalids Cared For 


(Mrs) Corinna M. Phillips, R. N. WILLIAM H. DODD 


171 King Street Springfield, Mass, 87 Nassau Street New York City 










Beauty for Women 


CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN 
—PERFECT HAIR 


FREE FREE 


Famous Deluxe Beauty Book, illustrated 
and complete. Sent to you postpaid free 
of charge. Tells all about the Kashmir 
Way ana describes the wonderful methods 
which hundreds of women are using to get 
pretty skin and hair. You can do the same. 

5 or 10 minutes a day caring for your skin and hair the Kashmir 
Way will bring wonderful results. You Won’t Know Yourself in a 
few days. 


WRITE TODAY ’ DON’T SEND ANY MONEY 


KASHMIR CHEMICAL CO., bert. 


Room 419, 312 So. Clark Street Chicago, IIl. 


cc il NT 
: Buy Your Holiday ee i 
_ HAND MADE NATURAL HUMAN HAIR WIGS 


Transformations, Switches, Puffs, Plaits, 
Bangs, Coronet Braids, that can be combed the 
same as your own hair. Human hair for sale 
by ounce or pound. Hair NETS. 


We Carry the Largest Stock in Electric Combs 
Mail Orders sent to any part of the U. S. or B. W. I. Send 2c for catalog. 


MME. BAUM’S HAIR EMPORIUM, Inc. 486 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Between 34th and 35th Streets 











A Kashmir Girl 










ees co 2-9 reemmnaes 
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AGENTS WANTED: 





PEOPLE. 500 large pages, only $1.95. 
anyone with a little spare time can make 
to sell. Send 25 cents for agents’ outfit. 

AUSTIN JENKINS CO., No. 523 Ninth St., 


Now being made selling Prof. Kelly Miller’s new book PROGRESS OF COLORED 


$18 to $45 per week 


Teachers, students, ministers, widows, 
$1 per hour. Everybody buys, it’s easy 
This is an extraordinary offer. Act today. 
Washington, D. C. 











STENOGRAPHERS WANTED | 
All Races 
Prepare in the best school of its kind in the State 
Subjects 
Shorthand, Typewriting, peeanaping, English, Pen- 
manship, Civil Service Training, and. SPANISH. 
COMMERCIAL CLASS 
Lenox Community Center—at 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 89 
Lenox Avenue and 185th St., New York City. 
Open All Year—Four Syontoes Weekly. 
Fitz W. Mottley, President. 





TEACHERS A live agency furnishes the 
connecting medium in a busi- 
ness way between teachers and schools and relieves 
teachers of the embarrassment of job hunting. 

We have had calls for teachers from Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia &nd West 
Virginia. 

THE MUTUAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
1408 New York Avenue Washington, D. C. 


100 CALLING CARDS 50 CENTS 


Calling and Business cards are good sellers at all 
seasons of the year. Liberal commissions. 
for samples and agent’s terms, 


The House of Chowning, Indianapolis. Ind. 


WANTED 


Agents for THE CRISIS, Dignified work 
270 Fifth Avenue, New York 











HOTEL DALE 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 





Comfort and Elegance without Extravagance 


This Magnificent Hotel, Located in | 


the Heart of the Most Beautiful 
Seashore Resort in the World, 
is replete with every modern improvement, 
superlative in construction, appointments, serv- 
ice and refined patronage. Orchestra daily, | 
garage, bath houses, tennis, etc., on premises. | 
Special attention given to ladies and children. | 


Send for booklet. 
E. W. DALE, Owner 


Write | 


ADVERTISE 
Use Something New 


FANS FOR THAIS 


SUMMER AND 


CALENDARS 


FOR 1919 
WITH 


Negro Subjects 


A Unique Line Has Been Artisti- 
cally and Carefully Prepared. 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR SAMPLES 
NEEDED: Experienced Salesmen 


MERCANTILE 
CALENDAR CO. 
413 Florida Avenue, N. W. 
WASH., D. C. 


Beautiful Idlewild 


The most wonderfully ideal spot where young and 
old cast aside for the time all the cares and worries 
of their strenuous, nerve racking routine lives and 
romp and play once more as children and enjoy to the 
full nature in all her wondrous glory. The waters of 
the lake and surrounding trout streams are fairly 
teeming with game fish of the best varieties. 

Do you enjoy bathing, boating, fishing, hunting? 

Do you enjoy roaming through the woods picking 
wild flowers and wild berries? . 

Do you want a place to go where you can build up 
your health, vitality, energy and business efficiency? 

Do you enjoy mingling with the active, thinking, 
Progressive people of the day—people who do things? 
Do you believe in progress and do you want to 
have a@ part in one of the most progressive move- 
ments of the time? Surely! 7 


Then you will be interested in, and w 

‘ ant to 
own a lot of your own in Beautiful Idlewild, / 
Michigan. If you act at once you can se- 
cure a beautifil lot for only $24.50 eac!:; / 
$6.00 cash; $1.00 per week. your 
Dayments are completed the lot will be 
transferred to you by an absolute 
warranty deed with abstract showing é 
clear title 

























? 


& 
You, 


Good live energetic 4s 
agents wanted Iss ¢ 


Idlewild Resort / 
Company 


1110 Hartford Bldg., 
So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill, 
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Chica ago Tallors Aocosiation 
Dept. J-1 + 515 South Franklin Street, Chicage 


All extrasfree, delivery charges 
repaid, satisfaction guarant: 
legant style and quality, the finest 
most stylish and beautiful 
clothes at lowest prices. 


BE FIRST 2283.°.27% 
est samples and 
styles, our wonderful are and 
patter, and different from al 
big cash rewards for advertising u 
big profits for your spare time; li = 
rewards for appointing agents; a won- 
derful chance to wear a beautiful Lin- 
coln suit, a steady job and up to $60a 


reek £o’All Free and Postpaid 


Write a letter orcard. Justsay—Send me 
all your wonderful offers, every- 
thing free and postpaid. 


7-= LINCOLN WOOLEN MILLS CO. 
k. Dept. 452 
202-210 S. Green St., Chicago 


chis fine Made-to- 
Menesire and don’t 
for it. 
e a you a get one of our high- 
suits, absolutely Free, so you 

can show it to your friends. It will 

be a big advertisement for us. 

If you have a littlespare time, 

you can easily make from 


3 5 EXTRA 
35 to°5 O every weex 
and besides that be the best- 
dressed manin your town. It’san 


copestenit you cannot afford to 
verlook, t delay a minute. 


Write for this Big Offer at Once 


Drop us a line or send us your name 
card and we will send 
tely Free, our wonderful 
book, containing dozens of sam- 
and fashion plates to choose from. 
Now. Everything sent Free 
and prepaid. 
THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 981, CHIcaco 








HOTEL WASHINGTON | 


First-Class Service for First-Class People 


3427 South Park Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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HARRY E. DAVIS 
Atrorney-at-Law Noragy Posuic 
1607 Williamson Building Cleveland, Obie 
GEORGE A, DOUGLAS 


Counselor-at-Law 
800 Broad Street, Globe Building, Reoms 603 and 604 


Office ‘Phone, 3297 
Residence Phone, S277-M NEWARK, N. J. 
Notary Public 





General Practice 


WILLIAM R. MORRIS 
Attorngsy anp Counsg.ior-at-Law 
818 Metropolitan Life Building 





Minneapolis Mian. 
BROWN S. SMITH 
Arttroangy-at-Law 
Offices: Suite 802 Sykes Block 
Near Third and Hennepin 
Minneapolis 2. 





Tel $437 Fort Hill Cable Address, Epben 
EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 
Attoansy ang Counss.ioe-at-Law 
34 School Street Bosten, Mass 


Telephone Connection 
W. Ashbie Hawkins George W. F. McMechen 
HAWKINS & McMECHEN 


Arroansys-at-Law 
21 East Saratoga Street 





Baltimore, Md. 








Patents secured on easy terms 
Write for particulars. 


JOS. H. STEWART, Attorney-at-Law, 
494 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washington, D. 0. 


Established 1911 


BRANIC’S 


New York and Brooklyn Express 
Daily Trips to Harlem 
212 WEST 35th STREET 
ANDREW J. BRANIC _ New York City 


Earn Big Money 


At home in a pleasant, spare time business 
of your own. We show you how to manu- 
facture perfumery. Send stamp for free 


Telephone Greeley 4214 


sachet powder formula. 
M. J. Bailey, 311 Walnut St., Reading, Pa. 


AGENTS *+ $60 ) WEEKLY 


Tee no ‘ide Inte eae iste Woe 


Tofecr: 
a seat ae Festeries Bidg.. Telede, Vale 


Write NOW 
PRODUCERS ONSUMERS ALLIANCE 
> Dept. 461 jesale Tailors, Chicago 
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These prices do not include postage. 
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Advertising 


There are twelve million Negroes in the United States. 
They spend a thousand million dollars every year. 


THE CRISIS reaches more Negroes with intelligence 
and money than any periodical in the world and is 
therefore a valuable medium for advertising. 


The patronage of recognized advertising agencies and 
of national advertisers will receive careful atten- 
tion. Rates will be sent on application. 


Circulation—100,000 


THE DISGRACE OF DEMOCRACY 
An Open Letter to President Wilson 
By KELLY MILLER 


**The ablest document the war has yet produced in the 
United States.*°—H. L. Menchen, Editor Smart Set. 


**With this document the Negro problem is no longer a 
vague futurity. The Negro question has arrived.’*— 
New York Globe. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Price, 10 cents a copy Terms to agents, 5 cents a copy 
OVER 50,000 COPIES ALREADY DISTRIBUTED 
Address: -KELLY MILLER, Howard University, WASHINGTON, D. C 
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